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SUMMARY 


THE  PUKPOSE  of  this  report 
is  to  provide  general  information 
on  Indian  cooperatives  for  officials 
of  cooperatives  and  agricultural 
leaders  in  the  United  States.  It  in- 
cludes some  observations  as  to  sim- 
ilarities and  differences  between 
cooperatives  in  India  and  in  this 
country. 

Information  was  based  on  (1) 
consultations  with  officials  of  25 
cooperatives  of  various  types  in  dif- 
ferent States  in  India,  and  (2)  con- 
tacts with  Indian  agricultural  and 
cooperative  leaders  at  the  World 
Agricultural  Fair,  New  Delhi, 
India,  where  the  author  was  in 
charge  of  the  Cooperative  Exhibit 
of  the  American  Pavilion. 

Background  Considerations 

•  India  is  essentially  an  agricul- 
tural country  with  -1  people  out  of 
5  living  in  its  550,000  rural  villages. 
Somewhere  between  80  and  85  per- 
cent of  these  people  directly  or  in- 
directly depend  upon  agriculture 
for  their  livelihood.  About  TO  per- 
cent either  own,  rent,  or  work  on 
farms. 

•  Agricultural  production  in  India 
is  low.  Wheat  yields  average  only 
one-half  those  of  the  United  States ; 
rice,  two-fifths;  and  cotton  and 
corn,  one-third. 

•  India,  where  it  is  estimated 
that  population  increases  at  the  rate 
of  2  percent,  or  8  million,  a  year, 
faces  a  food  crisis  of  growing  se- 
verity unless  agricultural  produc- 


tion can  be  increased  measurably. 

•  Economic  conditions,  coupled 
with  social  and  religious  customs 
and  traditions,  contribute  to  small- 
scale  farm  holdings.  These  average 
only  7.5  acres  a  farm,  and  many 
holdings  are  under  2  acres.  More- 
over, the  50  percent  of  the  farmers 
with  the  smallest  holdings  operate 
only  10  percent  of  the  total  farm 
land. 

•  It  has  long  bee  n  the  an- 
nounced policy  of  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment to  actively  support  coop- 
eratives. Such  leaders  as  Gandhi 
and  Nehru,  as  well  as  the  Congress 
party,  have  taken  strong  stands  for 
cooperatives.  In  addition  to  the 
Central  Government,  the  various 
States  also  have  aggressive  pro- 
grams in  support  of  cooperatives. 

•  Such  other  agencies  as  the 
All  India  Cooperative  Union,  the 
Indian  Cooperative  Union,  the 
Planning  Kesearch  and  Action  In- 
stitute, Lucknow,  U.P.,  and  the  U.S. 
Technical  Cooperation  Mission, 
have  made  important  contribu- 
tions to  the  development  of  coopera- 
tives in  India. 

Indian  Cooperatives 

•  Cooperative  activity  as 
thought  of  today  was  introduced 
into  India  in  1904.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  Indian  independence  was 
achieved  in  1917  that  the  Central 
Government  gave  active  support. 
At  that  time  it  gave  substantial  fi- 
nancial support  as  distinct  from 
advice  and  encouragement,  to  fur- 
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ther  the  development  of  cooperative 
associations,  or  societies  as  many  of 
them  in  India  are  called.  Coopera- 
tives have  been  prominently  recog- 
nized in  each  of  the  Five- Year 
Plans  of  the  Indian  Government. 

•  From  the  standpoint  of  people 
served,  cooperatives  in  India  may 
be  classified  as  agricultural  and 
nonagricultural.  While  emphasis 
in  this  report  is  on  agricultural  co- 
operatives, a  large  number  of  asso- 
ciations engage  in  weaving,  hand- 
loom  operations,  and  a  wide  variety 
of  cottage  industries,  including  the 
manufacture  of  furniture,  build- 
ing materials,  and  various  types  of 
implements.  Also  important  are 
urban  credit  societies  and  consumer 
stores.  In  addition  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  cooperative  housing  develop- 
ments, which  serve  both  agricul- 
tural and  nonagricultural  groups. 

•  Another  way  of  classifying  agri- 
cultural cooperatives  is  according  to 
areas  served.  These  include:  (1) 
Primary  or  village  societies,  (2) 
large-scale  primary  societies,  (3) 
district  or  central  cooperatives,  and 
(4)  statewide  or  apex  organizations. 

•  When  agricultural  cooperatives 
are  classified  according  to  functions 
performed,  the  following  types  of 
societies  are  most  common :  Credit, 
marketing  and  supply,  multi- 
purpose, processing,  farming,  and 
irrigation. 

ProbSems  and  Needs 

•  India  faces  a  number  of  prob- 
lems in  improving  the  effectiveness 
of  its  cooperatives.  However,  not 
unlike  those  of  the  United  States, 
these  problems  deal  with  basic 
aspects  of  operation.  While  dif- 
ferences exist  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, there  are  many  points  of 
similarity. 

•  While  cooperatives  in  India  re- 
flect its  social  and  religious  customs, 


they  also  reflect  the  comparative 
newness  of  the  cooperative  develop- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  Ameri- 
can cooperatives  have  a  history  that 
dates  back  over  a  period  at  least 
twice  as  long  and  consequently  have 
the  benefit  of  a  degree  of  maturity 
and  experience  not  possessed  by 
most  Indian  cooperatives. 
•  Some  of  the  problems  confront- 
ing cooperatives  in  India  that  need 
solution,  if  these  societies  are  to 
demonstrate  substantial  progress, 
are : 

1.  To  reduce  illiteracy  among 
villagers. 

2.  To  minimize  power  of  money 
lenders. 

3.  To  develop  necessary  facilities 
and  employees. 

4.  To  work  out  effective  operat- 
ing standards. 

5.  To  obtain  financial  support 
from  members. 

6.  To  emphasize  personnel  train- 
ing and  development. 

7.  To  achieve  greater  coordina- 
tion of  effort. 

8.  To  determine  the  most  effective 
role  of  Government. 

These  problems  point  up  two 
basic  facts:  (1)  The  need  for  de- 
veloping better  member  under- 
standing and  (2)  the  need  for 
achieving  more  competent  manage- 
ment. 

One  cannot  look  at  the  operation 
of  Indian  cooperatives  without  com- 
ing to  the  conclusion  that  they  carry 
the  potential  for  becoming  a  tre- 
mendously important  vehicle  for 
improving  the  lot  of  the  Indian 
farmer.  Because  of  the  strategic 
role  occupied  by  farmers  in  the 
Indian  economy,  it  seems  evident, 
therefore,  that  cooperatives  may 
prove  indispensable  in  the  further 
development  and  maintenance  of  a 
free  India. 
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A     LOOK  AT 
AGRICULTURAL  COOPERATIVES 


By  Martin  A.  Abrahamsen, 
Director, 

Purchasing  Division 


SUPERIMPOSED  on  the  ancient 
civilization  and  culture  of  In- 
dia is  a  new  and  democratic 
Nation  that  came  into  being  in  1947. 
Growing  recognition  of  the  strate- 
gic position  of  India  in  world 
affairs  is  focusing  increased  atten- 
tion on  its  agricultural  develop- 
ment, among  other  things. 

Agricultural  cooperatives,  or  so- 
cieties, in  turn  are  becoming  an 
increasingly  important  part  of 
India's  farm  economy.  Some  con- 
fusion and  a  considerable  lack  of 
understanding  exist  in  the  United 
States  as  to  the  nature  and  opera- 
tions of  these  cooperatives. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  report  to 
provide  general  information  on 
Indian  cooperatives  for  cooperative 
officials  and  agricultural  leaders  in 
America.  Some  general  observa- 
tions also  will  be  made  as  to  simi- 
larities and  differences  between  co- 
operatives in  the  two  countries. 


The  basis  for  my  observations  on 
Indian  cooperatives  are  two-fold. 
First,  I  had  charge  of  the  Coopera- 
tive Exhibit  of  the  American  Pavil- 
ion, World  Agricultural  Fair,  New 
Delhi,  India,  from  December  11, 
1959,  to  February  IT,  1960.  Thou- 
sands of  Indian  agricultural  leaders 
stopped  at  this  exhibit. 

I  was  privileged  to  have  discus- 
sions with  hundreds  of  these  people. 
They  included  Government  officials, 
particularly  those  responsible  for 
work  with  cooperatives  in  the  Cen- 
tral Government,  in  the  various 
States,  and  in  some  of  the  districts 
and  villages.  This  group  also  in- 
cluded directors  and  officials  of 
operating  cooperatives  and  farm 
leaders.  In  addition,  a  number  of 
persons  affiliated  with  business  con- 
cerns who  had  a  general  interest  in 
cooperatives  were  among  those  that 
talked  about  cooperatives  with  me. 

A  second  source  of  information, 
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Martin  A.  Abrahamsen,  Director,  Purchasing  Division,  Farmer  Cooperative  Service,  explains 
operations  of  U.S.  cooperatives  to  Indian  cooperative  leaders  and  workers  at  the  World 
Agricultural  Fair  in  New  Delhi. 


helpful  to  me  in  gaining  an  insight 
into  the  operations  of  Indian  coop- 
eratives, was  the  opportunity  to  con- 
sult with  leaders  of  some  25  societies 
and  observe  at  first  hand  the  opera- 
tions of  these  associations.  These 
included  local  (primary),  district, 
and  State  (apex)  cooperatives. 

General  statistical  data  on  the 
status  of  cooperatives  in  India  was 
taken  from  a  summary  publication 
prepared  by  the  Ministry  of  Com- 
munity Development  and  Coopera- 
tion from  statistics  assembled  by  the 
Agricultural  Credit  Department. 
Reserve  Bank  of  India. 

The  types  of  cooperatives  repre- 
sented were:  (1)  Credit  societies, 
including  banks:  (2)  multipurpose 
organizations — those  that  in  addi- 
tion to  providing  credit  usually 
handled  both  production  supplies 
and  farm  products;  (3)  specialized 
marketing  cooperatives  that  proc- 
essed sugarcane  and  distributed 
milk:  and  (4)  industrial  associa- 
tions, engaged  in  weaving,  manufac- 
turing office  furniture,  and  handi- 
crafts. 


Except  for  some  specialized  mar- 
keting and  processing  operations, 
practically  all  the  local  societies 
were  members  of  district  associa- 
tions that  in  turn  were  federated 
into  statewide  organizations. 

These  cooperatives  were  situated 
in  the  States  of  Punjab,  Uttar 
Pradesh,  Maharashtra,  Madras, 
West  Bengal,  and  in  Delhi  terri- 
tory. Officials  from  the  offices  of 
the  Registrar  of  Cooperatives  in 
these  States  also  provided  much 
helpful  information  as  to  the  opera- 
tions of  cooperatives  in  the  areas 
they  represented. 

A  report  of  this  nature  obviously 
has  certain  limitations.  The 
limited  number  of  associations  ob- 
served did  not  provide  a  basis  for 
nationwide,  or,  for  that  matter, 
statewide  generalizations  on  opera- 
tions and  performance.  Neither 
can  it  provide  a  full-scale  analysis 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  agri- 
cultural cooperatives  in  India  and 
the  many  problems  they  face. 
Likewise,  this  report  cannot  present 
much  in  the  way  of  quantitative 
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data  as  to  specific  operating  trends 
and  the  relative  position  of  coopera- 
tives in  the  Nation's  agricultural 
economy. 

In  a  number  of  instances,  how- 
ever, this  report  can  help  to  focus 
on  basic  similarities  that  exist  in 
the  day-to-day  operations  of  co- 
operatives— be  their  headquarters 
in  India  or  in  America.  It  sug- 
gests, too,  that  notwithstanding  the 
differences  that  exist — differences 
that  reflect  variations  in  the  eco- 


nomic status  of  the  farmers  served, 
the  geographic  position  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  relative  degree  of  ma- 
turity of  India's  cooperative  en- 
deavor— there  are  many  points  of 
similarity. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  observations 
will  provide  a  basis  for  better 
understanding  as  to  some  of  the 
problems  confronting  Indian  co- 
operatives, the  nature  of  their  de- 
velopment, and  opportunities  that 
are  available  to  them. 


PART  I— BACKGROUND  CONSIDERATIONS 


As  a  background  for  observations 
on  Indian  cooperatives,  it  will  be 
helpful  to  consider  briefly  a  number 
of  factors  that  condition  and  in- 
fluence the  development  of  these 
associations.    These  include  the  na- 


ture of  India's  agricultural  econ- 
omy, its  governmental  policy,  and 
contributions   of    other  agencies. 

Part  I  will  discuss  briefly  the  in- 
fluence of  each  of  these  factors  on 
development  of  Indian  cooperatives. 


The  Agricultural  Economy 


INDIA  is  primarily  an  agricul- 
I  tural  country.  Government  esti- 
mates indicate  that  approximately 
4  out  of  5  people  live  in  the  coun- 
try's some  550,000  villages.  Some- 
where between  80  and  85  percent  of 
the  village  population,  in  turn,  rep- 
resent families  that  either  directly 
or  indirectly  depend  on  agriculture 
for  their  livelihood.  About  70  per- 
cent either  own,  rent,  or  work  on 
farms.  Thus  two  persons  out  of 
three  are  directly  dependent  on  ag- 
riculture for  their  livelihood. 

Certain  important  features  char- 
acterize Indian  agriculture.  One  is 
low  productivity.  For  instance,  per 
acre  production  for  the  years  1955- 
56  for  the  following  important 
crops  was  as  follows:  Wheat,  10 
bushels;  corn,  13  bushels;  rice,  20 
bushels ;  and  sugarcane,  13  tons. 


Compared  with  the  United  States 
this  production  is  respectively  one- 
half,  two-fifths,  one-third,  and  one- 
half.  Large  segments  of  the  agri- 
cultural economy  operate  on  a  self- 
sufficing  basis.  Frequent  periods  of 
adverse  crop  production  because  of 
vagaries  of  weather  put  a  severe 
strain  upon  the  limited  food  sup- 
plies of  the  country. 

Moreover,  an  increase  in  popula- 
tion, estimated  at  2  percent  a  year, 
is  aggravating  the  situation  and 
contributing  to  what  some  people 
refer  to  as  the  impending  "crisis"  or 
"gap"  in  food  production.  This  is 
the  situation  confronting  India  not- 
withstanding very  considerable  em- 
phasis on  the  further  development 
of  irrigation,  increased  manufac- 
ture of  fertilizer,  encouragement  in 
the  use  of  improved  seeds,  and 
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Given  adequate  direction,  Indian  agriculture  can  increase  productivity  tremendously.  This  farmer, 
third  from  right,  with  his  three  children,  left  foreground,  is  participating  in  a  supervised  credit 
study  under  direct  supervision  of  the  Joint  India  Fund.  Irrigated  wheat  is  in  foreground  and 
sugarcane  in  upper  left. 


greater  attention  to  improved  cul- 
tural practices. 

The  continuous  pressure  on  the 
land — coupled  with  established  so- 
cial and  religious  customs — also  lias 
contributed  to  a  preponderance  of 
small-scale  holdings.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Indian  Government 
that  the  50  percent  making  Up  the 
smallest  households  own  only  10.5 
percent  of  the  total  land  holdings  in 
the  country.  Thus,  the  50  percent 
having  the  largest  holdings  own  the 
other  89.5  percent. 

The  wide  variation  prevailing  in 
size  of  holding  is  even  more  graphi- 
cally emphasized  when  it  is  recog- 
nized that  the  10  percent  having  the 
smallest  holdings  own  less  than  0.4 
percent  of  the  total  land  area,  while 
the  10  percent  having  the  largest 
holdings  own  48.8  percent  of  all 
land. 

We  in  the  United  States  do  not 
always  realize,  however,  that  even 
greater  concentration  of  holdings 


exists  in  this  country.  For  instance, 
the  50  percent  of  our  farms  that 
comprise  the  smallest  holdings  ac- 
count for  about  7  percent  of  the 
total  acreage  in  farms.  Conversely 
the  50  percent  of  farms  that  com- 
prise the  largest  holdings  make  up 
03  percent  of  all  farm  acreage.  The 
10  percent  of  farms  having  the 
smalle-t  holdings  account  for  only 
0.2  percent  of  the  total  acreage  in 
farms,  while  the  10  percent  having 
the  largest  holdings  account  for  ap- 
proximately 65  percent  of  all  farm 
acreage. 

The  continued  dependence  of 
large  segments  of  the  Indian  popu- 
lation on  agriculture  has  focused 
national  attention  on  the  status  of 
agriculture  and  the  various  institu- 
tions that  serve  it.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  only  natural  that 
the  possible  contributions  of  cooper- 
atives to  the  agricultural  and  na- 
tional economy  are  receiving  wide- 
spread attention. 
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Governmental  Policy 


THE  IMPORTANT  role  that  co- 
operatives can  play  in  the  econ- 
omy of  India  is  well  recognized. 
In  addition  to  providing  services  at 
lower  cost  or  services  not  previously 
available,  agricultural  cooperatives 
in  India  also  are  assigned  respon- 
sibility for  carrying  out  various 
phases  of  Government  programs. 
As  a  consequence,  encouragement 
and  support  of  cooperatives  have 
been  a  matter  of  both  National  and 
State  policy. 

Cooperatives  have  long  been 
recognized  by  Prime  Minister 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  as  an  important 
vehicle  for  dealing  with  the  social 
and  economic  problems  of  India. 
In  an  address  before  the  Indian  co- 
operative Congress,  April  12,  1958, 
he  stated : 

"The  whole  idea  behind  the  co- 
operative movement  has  appealed 
to  me  for  a  large  number  of  years. 
Even  though  I  was  not  personally 
connected  with  it,  I  was  attracted 
by  the  philosophy  underlying  it,  the 
social  purpose,  the  way  it  seemed  to 
steer  between  various  extreme 
courses  of  action  which  I  did  not 
wholly  approve  of.  For  many 
years,  we  in  India  were  engaged  in 
the  struggle  for  freedom.  To  begin 
with,  it  took  the  shape  primarily 
of  political  freedom.  But,  even  as 
it  developed,  it  became  obvious  that 


Indian  Government  officials  recognize  the  im- 
portant part  agricultural  cooperatives  can 
play  in  their  country.  Here  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  India,  Dr.  Sarvapalli  Radhakrishna, 
visits  the  American  Cooperative  Exhibit  at 
the  New  Delhi  Fair.  He  and  Martin  A. 
Abrahamsen  of  Farmer  Cooperative  Service 
exchange  views  on  cooperatives.  In  right 
background  is  James  H.  McCormick,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  who  was  Deputy 
General  Manager  for  Agriculture,  U.S.  Exhibit. 


political  freedom  by  itself  was  not 
enough.  It  had  to  have  a  social 
content  ;  it  had  to  aim  at  economic 
freedom." 

On  many  other  occasions,  Mr. 
Nehru  has  referred  to  the  place 
of  cooperatives  in  the  Indian  econ- 
omy. These  references,  among 
other  things,  have  emphasized :  (1) 
The  need  for  greater  participation 
on  the  part  of  Indian  people  in  the 
development  of  cooperatives  to  the 
end  that  "the  cooperative  should  be 
a  peasants'  cooperative,  not  a  State 
cooperative  .  .  .";  (2)  the  desir- 
ability of  developing  primary  co- 
operatives around  the  Indian 
village;  (3)  the  need  to  move  to- 
ward cooperative  farming  in  many 
parts  of  India,  and  (4)  the  desir- 
ability of  establishing  service  co- 
operatives as  a  basis  for  further 
cooperative  growth  in  the  country. 

Facilitating  Governmental 
Agencies 

On  both  the  Central  Government 
and  the  State  levels,  extensive  pro- 
grams have  been  undertaken  to  im- 
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prove  the  operations  of  cooperatives 
in  India.  The  functions  of  agen- 
cies responsible  for  carrying  out  the 
programs  are  here  reviewed  briefly. 

Ministry  of  Community  Development 
and  Cooperation 

The  Department  of  Cooperation 
of  this  Ministry  is  responsible  for 
furthering  the  program  of  co- 
perative  development  in  India.  It 
directs  special  attention  to  the  prob- 
lems of  marketing,  processing, 
farming,  credit,  and  training.  It 
maintains  coordinating  relations 
with  the  National  Cooperative  De- 
velopment and  Warehousing  Board 
on  matters  relating  to  cooperative 
marketing  and  processing,  with  the 
Reserve  Bank  of  India  on  credit, 
and  with  the  All  India  Cooperative 
Union  on  subjects  concerning 
cooperative  training.  Another  re- 
sponsibility includes  the  incorpora- 
tion and  regulation  of  cooperatives 
that  operate  across  State  borders. 

The  Department  also  works 
closely  with  counterpart  agencies, 
generally  Registrars  of  Coopera- 
tives, that  have  been  set  up  in  the 
various  State  and  Union  Territory 
Governments. 

Reserve  Bank  of  India 

The  Reserve  Bank  of  India, 
which  is  the  Central  Bank  of  the 
country,  is  active  in  developing 
rural  credit.  While  this  bank  has 
been  in  existence  since  before  World 
War  II,  it  was  not  until  the  post- 
independence  era  that  it  became  ac- 
tively engaged  in  helping  meet  the 
increased  demands  for  agricultural 
credit, 

Increased  recognition  of  the  role 
the  Reserve  Bank  could  play  in 
rural  credit  and  in  developing  coop- 
eratives was  emphasized  in  the  All 

India  Rural  Credit  Survey  that  was 


published  in  1954.  This  survey  as- 
sessed the  existing  situation  with 
respect  to  cooperatives  and  reported 
that  they  provided  only  3.1  percent 
of  the  total  credit  requirements  of 
Indian  farmers  in  1951-52.  Never- 
theless, these  organizations  were 
looked  upon  as  the  most  likely 
agency  to  deal  with  the  credit  prob- 
lems of  rural  India. 

This  report  emphasized  the  de- 
sirability of  further  development 
of  cooperatives  and  recommended 
an  integrated  plan  providing  for 
credit,  marketing,  warehousing,  ex- 
pansion of  rural  credit  facilities, 
and  arrangements  for  training  per- 
sonnel. It  also  suggested  further 
strengthening  of  cooperative  en- 
deavor, including  State  participa- 
tion and  financing. 

The  Reserve  Bank  under  its  stat- 
ute has  a  separate  Agricultural 
Credit  Department,  One  of  the 
main  functions  of  this  department 
is  to  "maintain  an  expert  staff  to 
study  all  questions  of  agricultural 
credit  and  be  available  for  consulta- 
tion to  the  Central  Government, 
State  Governments,  State  coopera- 
tive banks,  and  other  banking  or- 
ganizations." 

Contributions  to  short-term  fi- 
nancing— from  12  to  15  months — 
are  made  by  expanding  loans  to 
State  cooperative  banks.  These 
banks  finance  district  cooperative 
banks,  which,  in  turn,  are  the  source 
of  credit  for  primary  or  local 
societies. 

In  1957-58,  17  State  banks  drew 
upon  the  Reserve  Bank's  credii 
limits.  These  banks  financed  418 
central  or  district  banks.  Amounts 
drawn  by  State  cooperative  banks 
increased  from  Rs.  (rupees)  538 
lakhs  (the  equivalent  of  about  $11.3 
million1)  in  1950-51  to  Rs.  6,138 


1  See  (Jlossary,  page  43. 
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lakhs  ($129.2  million)  in  1957-58. 

Another  function  of  the  Reserve 
Bank  is  to  extend  loans  to  State  co- 
operative banks  for  medium-term 
finance  (15  months  to  5  years). 
Legislation  permitting  such  loans 
was  enacted  in  1955,  and  loans  made 
have  increased  from  Rs.  27  lakhs 
($568,421)  in  1954-55  to  Rs.  280 
lakhs  (almost  $6  million)  in 
1957-58. 

The  Reserve  Bank  also  indirectly 
helps  finance  long-term  agricultural 
loans  by  buying  debentures  floated 
by  central  land  mortgage  banks, 
where  such  debentures  are  guaran- 
teed by  State  Governments.  More- 
over, it  is  authorized  to  make  loans 
to  State  cooperative  banks  for  fi- 
nancing production  and  marketing 
activities  of  cottage  and  small-scale 
industries  approved  by  the  bank. 

The  Reserve  Bank  also  provides 
loans  to  State  Governments  to  en- 
able them  to  purchase  shares  in  co- 
operative credit  institutions.  The 
amount  of  such  loans  sanctioned  in 
1957-58  totaled  Rs.  604  lakhs  ($12.5 
million). 

State  Efforts 

Statewide  cooperative  programs 
are  carried  out  through  the  Office 
of  the  Registrar  of  Cooperative  So- 
cieties. These  programs,  in  addi- 
tion to  providing  financial  assist- 
ance, are  regulatory,  promotional, 
and  advisory  in  nature  and  reflect 
the  established  cooperative  policies 
of  the  Central  and  State  Gov- 
ernments. 

Some  indication  of  the  adminis- 
trative staff  in  a  State  is  indicated 
by  that  existing  in  Madras.  This 
State  reports  one  Registrar  of  Co- 
operative Societies  and  six  joint 
Registrars  with  each  of  these  be- 
ing   responsible    specifically  for 


Each  of  the  State  Governments  of  India  actively 
supports  a  wide  range  of  cooperative  activi- 
ties. This  is  the  office  of  the  Registrar  of 
Cooperative  Societies,  State  of  Madras. 
Some  2,700  cooperative  workers  are  em- 
ployed in  that  State. 

credit,  dairying,  farming,  housing, 
weaving,  and  auditing.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  approximately  120 
Assistant  or  Deputy  Registrars  out 
in  the  State,  including  those  work- 
ing at  State  educational  institu- 
tions, universities,  and  related 
agencies. 

Madras  is  one  of  the  leading  co- 
operative States  in  India,  with  ac- 
tive cooperative  effort  dating  to  as 
early  as  1904.  A  recent  publication 
of  the  State  Cooperative  Union  re- 
ports the  Madras  State  Cooperative 
Bank  with  15  district  affiliates  that 
serve  over  8,000  credit  societies.  In 
1959,  nearly  Rs.  16.2  crores  ($34 
million)  was  channeled  through 
this  credit  system. 

Marketing  cooperatives  also  func- 
tion as  a  part  of  the  integrated 
credit  plan.  In  1959,  nearly  90  per- 
cent of  the  villages  reported  co- 
operatives, 40  percent  of  the  rural 
population  were  members,  and  22 
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percent  of  credit  needs  were  pro- 
vided by  cooperative  societies. 

About  100  cooperative  farming 
and  land  colonization  societies  of 
various  types  also  operate  in  the 
State.  In  addition  to  the  State 
Marketing  Society  in  the  city  of 
Madras,  the  State  has  12  affiliated 
district  marketing  and  supply  so- 
cieties with  114  primary  member 
societies.  In  1959,  these  societies 
marketed  Ks.  219  lakhs  ($4.6  mil- 
lion) worth  of  produce,  issued  grain 
loans  for  Rs.  170  lakhs  ($3.6  mil- 
lion) ,  and  fertilizer  loans  to  the  ex- 
tent of  Rs.  1'33  lakhs  ($2.8  million). 
Processing  cooperatives  include 
"godowns"  (warehouses),  cotton 
gins,  sugar  factories,  spinning  mills, 
and  milk  supply  unions. 

In  addition,  a  large  number  of  co- 
operative societies  engage  in  fishing, 
handloom  weaving,  cottage  indus- 
tries, printing,  and  housing,  and 
also  operate  urban  cooperative 
banks  and  consumer  associations 
that  are  a  part  of  the  overall  co- 


operative endeavor  in  the  State. 

The  State  of  Madras  also  reports 
13  districts  each  with  2  Deputy 
Registrars;  1  in  charge  of  credit 
and  marketing  and  the  other  of 
auditing.  In  all  the  State  has 
some  600  Deputy  Registrars  and 
sub-Registrars,  and  about  2,100  co- 
operative inspectors.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  block  development 
system  and  with  the  assistance  of 
selected  village-level  workers,  fur- 
ther advisory  assistance  is  provided 
to  various  local  or  primary  coopera- 
tives.2 


2  The  block  development  system  relates 
to  an  intensive  program  of  community 
development  under  direction  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Community  Development  and 
Cooperation.  The  average  block  con- 
sists of  100  villages,  more  or  less,  and 
includes  a  population  of  from  60,000  to 
70,000  people.  The  block  officer  is  as- 
sisted by  specialists  in  such  areas  as 
cooperatives,  livestock  production,  special 
crops  of  interest  to  the  community,  sani- 
tation, housing,  cottage  industries,  and 
related  items. 


This  is  a  modern  "godown"  constructed  by  an  affiliated  member  of  the  Karpathela  Cooperative 
Society  located  near  Jullundur,  Punjab  State. 
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This  class  of  cooperative  teachers  was  the  third  trained  with  assistance  from  the  All  India  Coopera- 
tive Union  and  the  Technical  Cooperation  Mission.  Third  from  left  in  front  row  is  John  H. 
Heckman,  formerly  with  Farmer  Cooperative  Service  and  now  in  India  with  the  U.S.  Technical 
Cooperation  Administration  as  Cooperative  Membership  Education  Advisor. 


Educational  Programs 

The  Government  of  India  has 
long  emphasized  the  need  for  de- 
veloping a  large  number  of  persons 
competently  trained  in  the  various 
aspects  of  cooperation.  This  re- 
sponsibility is  jointly  shared  by  the 
Central  and  State  Governments, 
Reserve  Bank  of  India,  and  the  All 
India  Cooperative  Union.  The  Re- 
serve Bank,  for  instance,  bears  all 
the  expenses  for  running  the  All 
India  Cooperative  Training  Center 
and  the  five  regional  training 
centers.  The  All  India  Coopera- 
tive Union  emphasizes  work  with 
unpaid  cooperative  personnel — par- 
ticularly members  and  directors. 

A  central  committee  for  coopera- 
tive training  has  been  established 
and  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  a 
five-fold  training  program  for  paid 
workers.  This  program  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

For  Senior  Officers 

This  training  takes  place  at  the 
All  India  Cooperative  Training 
College  at  Poona.  It  provides  a 
6-month  course,  with  -1  months  de- 
voted to  theoretical  training  and  2 
months  to  practical  training.  To 


date  some  500  personnel  have 
graduated. 

For  Intermediate  Personnel 

This  training  is  provided  at  five 
regional  locations  in  India :  Poona, 
Madras,  Ranchi,  Meerut,  and  In- 
dore.  This  training  is  primarily 
aimed  at  inspectors  and  subinspec- 
tors  as  well  as  cooperative  man- 
agers. Training  is  for  a  period  of 
11  months  with  6y2  months  devoted 
to  theoretical  training  and  &y2 
months  to  practical  training. 

For  Block-Level  Personnel 

Such  training  is  provided  at  8 
centers  and  generally  consists  of  an 
11-month  course.  Emphasis  is  on 
theory,  history,  and  practice  of  co- 
operation; law;  banking:  account- 
ing; and  rural  economics. 

For  Specialized  Personnel 

This  training  is  directed  to  per- 
sonnel requiring  specialized  train- 
ing in  land  mortgage  banking,  co- 
operative marketing,  warehousing, 
cooperative  farming,  and  industrial 
cooperation.  Training  in  land 
mortgage  banking  is  provided  at 
Madras  while  training  in  cooper  a - 
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tive  marketing  and  related  services 
is  provided  at  all  regional  centers. 

For  Junior  Personnel 

Such  training  is  provided  at  60 
centers  with  courses  ranging  in 
length  from  6  to  11  months. 


To  summarize,  all  these  schools 
have  capacity  to  train  approxi- 
mately 7,500  candidates  a  year,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  as  of  January 
1,  1960,  some  30,000  personnel  had 
been  trained. 

Available  information  indicates 
that  for  the  year  1959-60  the  Re- 


serve Bank  of  India  will  provide 
funds  to  the  extent  of  Rs.  1-t  lakhs 
(8294,737)  and  the  Central  Govern- 
ment will  contribute  Rs.  35  lakhs 
($736,842)  to  support  the  various 
training  programs.  Special  as- 
pects of  training  also  are  referred 
to  in  the  following  section. 

The  Central  Government  assumes 
the  cost  of  running  the  eight  centers 
for  training  block-level  workers 
while  the  Central  and  State  Govern- 
ments share  the  cost  of  running  the 
schools  for  junior  officers. 

In  addition,  some  training  is 
given  to  village  level  workers  under 
the  direction  of  the  Government  of 
India. 


Contributions  of  Other  Agencies 


AXUMRER  of  other  agencies 
both  in  India  and  in  foreign 
countries  have  contributed  to  the 
overall  development  of  cooperatives 
in  the  country.  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  leaders  of  many  of  these  agen- 
cies, that  they  have  developed  tech- 
niques for  working  together  on 
many  of  the  problems  of  mutual  in- 
terest. These  agencies  are  now  dis- 
cussed briefly. 

AH  India  Cooperative  Union 

This  is  an  organization  of  State 
cooperative  unions  and  other  co- 
operatives that  have  federated  to- 
gether to  promote  the  interests  of 
Indian  cooperatives. 

As  of  19.58,  membership  con- 
sisted of  the  following: 


Types  of  membership  Number 

State  cooperative  unions   21 

State  cooperative  banks   1(5 

Central  mortgage  hanks   5 

State  marketing  federations   12 

General  insurance  societies   3 

Others   21 

Total   78 


The  State  cooperative  unions 
consist  of  all  types  of  coopera- 
tives— State  and  district  banks, 
multipurpose  credit  and  marketing 
associations,  and  primary  societies 
providing  credit  and  other  services. 

Emphasis  is  put  on  direction  and 
coordination  of  programs  designed 
to  serve  and  strengthen  all  types  of 
cooperatives  in  India.  These  pro- 
grams also  are  supported  by  the 
Government  of  India,  the  U.S. 
Technical  Cooperation  Mission,  and 
the  Joint  India  Fund. 

Together  these  agencies  empha- 
size member  education.  Major  at- 
tention is  reported  on  such  matters 
as:  (1)  Program  evaluation,  (2) 
research  on  speciHc  problems  con- 
fronting cooperatives  including  the 
development  of  pilot  cooperative 
organizations  to  test  new  practices 
and  approaches  in  cooperative  de- 
velopment, (3)  basic  and  refresher 
courses  for  cooperative  instructors, 
(4)  seminars  and  conferences  to 
discuss  problems  and  develop  pro- 
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combine  the  characteristics  of  an 
educational  organization  such  as  the 
American  Institute  of  Cooperation 
in  the  United  States  with  legisla- 
tive and  advisory  assistance  similar 
to  that  of  the  National  Council  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives  in  this  coun- 
try. In  some  respects  its  objectives 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  Coopera- 
tive League  of  the  U.S.A.  which 
seeks  to  provide  educational,  legis- 
lative, and  advisory  assistance. 
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grams,  and  (5)  workshops  for  edi- 
tors of  cooperative  journals. 

The  All  India  Cooperative  Union 
also  directs  attention  to  developing 
cooperative  publicity.  This  is  done 
through  a  monthly  organization 
journal,  a  news  service,  and  publica- 
tion of  books,  reports,  and  related 
items.  Reference  has  been  made  to 
its  contributions  to  cooperative 
educational  programs. 

Another  function  performed  by 
the  All  India  Cooperative  Union  is 
that  of  serving  as  a  spokesman  and 
advisory  council  for  the  coopera- 
tives. It  may  be  said,  therefore, 
that  in  many  respects  the  objectives 
of  the  All  India  Cooperative  Union 


India  also  had  a  cooperative  exhibit  at  the  New 
Delhi  Fair:  Top,  Madras  State  exhibit,  center, 
Punjab  State  exhibit,  and  bottom,  Central 
Government  exhibit. 
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At  the  New  Delhi  Fair,  the  U.S.  Cooperative 
Exhibit  had  Miss  Sharda  Tandon,  a  former 
student  of  economics  in  this  country,  as 
assistant  and  translator. 


Indian  Cooperative  Union 

This  organization  is  instrumen- 
tal in  promoting  cooperative  en- 
deavor in  India  and  is  essentially 
an  operating  cooperative.  Organ- 
ized shortly  after  Indian  independ- 
ence with  special  emphasis  on  estab- 
lishing associations  to  serve  refugees 
from  Pakistan,  it  has  grown  until 
it  now  is  instrumental  in  a  wide 
range  of  operations  including  hand- 
loom,  industrial,  and  agricultural 
efforts.  Since  1948,  employees  have 
increased  from  15  to  300  and  operat- 
ing members  from  5  to  163. 

The  Indian  Cooperative  Union 
also  places  considerable  emphasis 
on  research,  education  and  training, 
and  information  programs  that  deal 
with  various  problems  of  current 
interest  to  all  kinds  of  cooperatives. 

This  organization,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Joint  India  Fund, 
helped  sponsor  a  program  of  super- 
vised credit  by  initiating  a  pilot 
operation  in  four  villages  immedi- 


ately south  of  Xew  Delhi  in  1956. 
By  1959,  this  project  had  been  ex- 
panded to  15  villages  and  about 
1,500  cultivators.  Emphasis  is  on 
developing  practical  techniques  for 
granting  and  handling  production 
loans  in  these  villages. 

While  the  Union's  efforts  are  not 
directly  tied  to  specific  primary  so- 
cieties, its  findings  can  be  of  im- 
measurable value  in  furnishing  use- 
ful guides  for  integrating  a  sound 
production  program  with  the  opera- 
tion of  these  associations. 

Other  activities  sponsored  by  the 
Indian  Cooperative  Union  include : 
(1)  Assistance  to  farmers  in  im- 
proving cultural  practices,  install- 
ing tubewells,  and  securing  equip- 
ment and  facilities  for  day-to-day 
farm  operations;  (2)  organizing 
urban  cooperatives  that  engage  in 
various  kinds  of  manufacturing  and 
industrial  activities,  including  30 
affiliated  handloom  cooperatives  : 
(3)  handicraft  services  including 
help  on  matters  of  market  research, 
exports,  and  design;  and  (4)  organ- 
ization of  social  welfare  and 
education. 

Joint  India  Fund  (JIF) 

This  combined  undertaking  of  the 
Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A. 
and  the  American  International  As- 
sociation for  Economic  and  Social 
Development  has  as  its  major  ac- 
tivity the  previously  referred  to 
demonstration  project  on  super- 
vised agricultural  credit.  A  wide 
range  of  additional  activities,  how- 
ever, also  has  been  undertaken. 
One  is  the  encouragement  of 
handicraft  marketing.  This  lias 
emphasized  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign markets.  An  extensive  edu- 
cational, research,  and  publication 
program  also  has  been  supported. 

Research   studies  have  covered 
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such  areas  as  law,  production  credit, 
and  the  operations  of  various  handi- 
craft industries.  The  Joint  India 
Fund  also  has  cooperated  with 
other  agencies  in  financing  the  pub- 
lication of  a  number  of  books  and 
teaching  aids  on  cooperation. 

A  third  important  field  of  ac- 
tivity is  that  of  aiding  Indian  co- 
operative leaders  to  travel  abroad 
and  study  cooperatives.  In  this 
connection  study  tours  and  visits 
have  been  supported  to  the  Philip- 
pines, Japan,  United  States,  Can- 
ada, and  other  foreign  countries. 

Planning  Research  and  Action 
Institute 

The  Institute,  located  at  Luck- 
now,  U.P.,  operates  as  a  part  of 
the  Planning  Department  of  the 
State  of  Uttar  Pradesh.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  testing,  on  a  pilot- 
plant  basis,  various  programs  suited 
to  India's  economy.  These  include, 
for  instance,  rural  industries,  co- 
operatives, youth  prog  r  a  m  s. 
women's  programs,  rural  health  and 
sanitation,  and  soil  conservation. 
In  addition,  a  part  of  the  program 
emphasizes  evaluation  studies  and 
the  development  of  various  types 
of  mass  communication. 

The  work  with  cooperatives  has 
included:  (1)  Development  of  in- 
tegrated projects,  (2)  pilot  studies, 
designed  to  find  ways  of  testing  spe- 
cific methods  and  techniques,  and 
(3)  pilot  plant  projects  for  de- 
veloping suitable  methods  and  tech- 
niques for  involving  people  in 
cooperative  ventures  to  improve 
their  economic  and  social  conditions. 
Projects  directed  to  cooperatives 
have  related  to  possibilities  for  es- 
tablishing integrated  operations : 
exploring  the  place  of  multipurpose 
endeavors;  and  finding  opportuni- 


ties in  processing  such  items  as 
sugarcane,  rice,  ground  nuts  (pea- 
nuts), and  various  other  foods 
grown  in  the  area. 

The  Institute  has  carried  out  a 
Cooperative  Member  Education 
Project.  A  series  of  lessons  and 
audio-visual  aids  have  been  pre- 
pared for  helping  the  new  coopera- 
tors  in  understanding  the  basic 
principles  of  cooperation  and  the 
working  of  the  cooperative  organ- 
izations. An  experiment  has  also 
been  made  to  find  out  whether  "one 
village,  one  cooperative  society'' 
works  better  than  one  cooperative 
society  for  a  number  of  villages. 

U.S.  Technical  Cooperation 
Mission  (TCM) 

The  Technical  Cooperation  Mis- 
sion, the  Indian  field  office  of  the 
International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration (ICA)  of  the  United 
States  Government,  also  has  been 
instrumental  in  providing  financial 
assistance  to  the  All  India  Co- 
operative Union  in  developing  an 
educational  program  for  coopera- 
tive instructors.  These  instructors 
work  in  some  350  geographic  dis- 
tricts that  make  up  the  States  and 
central  territories  of  India. 

This  development  has  taken  the 
form  of  providing  a  cooperative 
consultant  to  help  develop  training 
schools  for  non-official  workers 
(teachers)  in  their  districts.  These 
schools  are  organized  to  provide 
basic  information  in  (1)  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  relationships  of 
the  instructor's  position,  (2)  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  in- 
cluding the  tools  of,  and  aids  to, 
teaching,  and  (3)  cooperation  and 
allied  subjects.  They  run  for  a  pe- 
riod of  2  months. 

Eefresher  courses  for  instructors 
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on  the  job  also  are  held  and  visual 
aid  vans,  equipment,  and  materials 
are  supplied. 

Within  the  past  2  years,  four  such 
schools  have  been  completed  with 
TCM  assistance.    Nearly  250  dis- 


trict instructors  have  received  train- 
ing that  included  both  classroom 
teaching  and  field  work  consisting 
of  studying  cooperatives  in  action, 
operating  a  trainee's  cooperative, 
and  holding  practice  meetings. 


PART  II— INDIAN  COOPERATIVES 


This  section  directs  attention  to : 
(1)  Early  cooperative  effort  in 
India  and  (2)  specific  types  of  co- 


operatives with  brief  descriptions 
of  the  operations  of  selected 
associations. 


Beginnings 


E VIDEXCE  exists  that  coopera- 
tive societies,  particularly  as  they 
related  to  credit  institutions,  were 
present  in  ancient  India.  The  old- 
est society,  still  in  operation, 
Anyonya  Sohakari  Mandeli,  Ba- 
roda,  was  established  in  1889. 

It  was  not  until  1904,  hoAvever, 
that  cooperative  endeavor  as 
thought  of  today  was  introduced. 
This  development  came  largely  in 
response  to  rural  indebtedness 
growing  out  of  successive  famines 
that  plagued  India  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  19th  century. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  this  situation, 
The  Cooperative  Credit  Societies 
Act,  which  provided  for  the  organ- 
ization of  both  rural  and  urban 
credit  societies,  was  established  in 
that  year.  Rural  credit  societies 
generally  had  unlimited  liability 
and  had  Government  assistance  to 
the  extent  of  exemption  of  stamp 
fees  and  registration  and  income 
tax  acts. 

Considerable  growth  occurred 
following  this  legislation,  which 
was  amended  in  1912  to  provide  for 
the  organization  of  central  financ- 
ing agencies  and  marketing  and 
consumer  societies.    Except  for  a 


slacking  of  emphasis  during  the  de- 
pression of  the  1930's,  there  was  a 
general  growth  of  local  coopera- 
tives. Part  of  this  growth  followed 
the  decentralization  of  administra- 
tion by  centering  work  with  cooper- 
atives in  various  provinces  of  India. 
Moreover,  setting  up  an  Agricul- 
tural Credit  Department  in  the  Re- 
serve Bank  of  India  in  1935  helped 
to  set  the  stage  for  further  coopera- 
tive development. 

However,  it  was  not  until  India 
achieved  independence  in  1947  that 
the  deA^elopment  of  cooperative^ 
was  given  an  important  place  in 
national  planning.  This  emphasis 
is  traceable  to  established  Indian 
Government  policy  that  looks  upon 
cooperatives  as  institutions  capable 
of  making  significant  contributions 
to  the  economic  and  social  welfare 
of  Indian  agriculture. 

Similarly,  cooperatives  were  rec- 
ognized in  India's  Second  Five- 
Year  Plan  as  an  important  vehicle 
for  contributing  to  the  economic 
and  social  betterment  of  agricul- 
ture. Goals  covering  number  and 
type  of  associations  and  capital 
structure  were  established. 

Further  emphasis  was  placed  on 
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integrating  credit  cooperatives 
with  societies  carrying  on  other 
economic  functions.  More  atten- 
tion also  was  given  to  establishing 
multipurpose  societies — those  de- 
signed to  market  farm  products 
and  provide  necessary  production 
supplies  and  services. 

In  1956,  the  Agricultural  Produce 
Development  and  Warehousing 
Corporation  Act  was  passed  to  fa- 
cilitate cooperative  development. 
The  National  Cooperative  Develop- 
ment and  Warehousing  Board  was 
set  up  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  One  of  its  stated  objectives 
was  to  plan  and  promote  programs 
for  the  production,  marketing,  stor- 
age, warehousing,  export,  and  im- 
port of  agricultural  products 
through  cooperative  societies  or 
warehousing  corporations. 

The  cooperative  development  pro- 
gram emphasized  the  Board's  role 
in  matters  of  making  long-term 
loans  and  grants  to  various  State 
Governments  so  that  they  would 
contribute  to  the  financing  and  sup- 
port of  cooperatives. 

Funds  furnished  by  this  Board 
to  the  various  States  provided  for : 

1.  Loans  for  share  capital  contri- 
butions to  marketing  and  process- 
ing societies  at  75  percent  of  the 
total  agreed  amount. 

2.  Loans  for  construction  of 
godowns  (warehouses)  by  societies 
at  62.5  percent  of  the  agreed  total 
cost. 

3.  Subsidy  for  construction  of 
godowns  by  societies  at  12.5  percent 
of  the  agreed  total  cost. 

4.  Subsidy  for  additional  depart- 
mental staff  at  25  percent  of  the  cost 
of  those  appointed  up  to  1958-59 
and  at  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
those  appointed  or  to  be  appointed 
in  1959-60  and  thereafter. 

5.  Subsidy  for  meeting  50  per- 
cent of  the  rent  for  godowns  for  2 


years  or  until  the  godowns  are  con- 
structed, whichever  is  earlier. 

6.  Subsidy  for  managerial  cost 
and  cost  of  supervising  coopera- 
tives on  a  sliding  scale  as  follows: 

1st  year  50  percent  of  the  total 

cost. 

2d  year  33%    percent    of  the 

total  cost. 

3d  year  16%    percent   of  the 

total  cost. 

The  Eeserve  Bank  of  India 
through  long-term  loans  provides 
the  funds  required  by  the  State 
Governments  for  contributing  to 
the  share  capital  of  credit  institu- 
tions. The  Board  provides  long- 
term  loans  to  State  Governments 
for  share  capital  contribution  of 
marketing  and  processing  societies 
at  75  percent  of  the  total  amount 
required  and  agreed  to.  In  the  case 
of  sugar  factories,  it  is  100  percent 
of  the  amount  requested. 

In  general,  present  Indian  coop- 
erative endeavor  among  villagers 
may  be  characterized  as  an  attempt 
to  integrate  the  rural  credit  struc- 
ture through:  (1)  State  partner- 
ship, particularly  at  the  various 
levels  of  operation,  (2)  coordina- 
tion between  credit  and  other  coop- 
erative activities,  especially  farm 
supplies,  marketing,  and  process- 
ing; and  (3)  further  development 
of  a  training  program  designed  to 
increase  the  number  of  qualified 
personnel  for  various  levels  of  co- 
operative employment. 

The  National  Cooperative  Devel- 
opment and  Warehousing  Board  of 
the  Central  Government  provides 
loans  to  State  Governments  to  en- 
able them  to  contribute  to  the  share 
capital  of  marketing  and  processing 
societies. 

In  addition,  this  board  is  respon- 
sible for  a  program  through  which 
a  central  warehousing  corporation 
and  a  State  warehousing  corpora- 
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tion  finance  and  construct  grain  and 
other  agricultural  produce  storages 
at  strategic  points  in  India.  These 
facilities  may  be  used  by  coopera- 
tives and  other  agencies  interested 


in  developing  more  comprehensive 
marketing  programs.  Provisions 
also  include  financial  assistance  to 
cooperatives  for  the  construction  of 
godowns. 


Types  of  Cooperatives 


IXDIA  has  a  wide  variety  of  co- 
operative associations.  This  re- 
port now  considers  each  of  these 
and.  for  purposes  of  classification, 
groups  them  by  people  served,  areas 
served,  and  functions  performed. 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  observe 
first-hand  the  operations  of  each  of 
the  Indian  cooperatives  described 
in  this  section. 

By  People  Served 

Indian  cooperatives  may  be 
broadly  classified  into  two  groups : 
(1)  Agricultural  and  (2)  nonagri- 
cultural. 

Agricultural  Cooperatives 

This  report  emphasizes  agricul- 
tural cooperatives  and  classifies 
them  further  according  to  areas 
served  and  functions  performed. 
These  cooperatives  are  discussed  at 
length  in  subsequent  sections. 

Nonagricultural  Cooperatives 

It  will  contribute  to  overall 
understanding  of  cooperative  de- 
velopment in  India  to  recognize 
that  a  variety  of  types  of  nonagri- 
cultural cooperatives  exist  in  the 
country.  The  most  common  of 
these  are  urban  credit  cooperatives, 
cooperative  banks,  housing  societies, 
and  consumer  stores.  Also  impor- 
tant m  some  areas  are  cooperatives 
to  cover  the  activities  of  such  spe- 
cial groups  as  contract  laborers, 
women,  displaced  persons,  and  ex- 
servicemen  and  to  provide  social 
services  in  insurance. 


In  1957-58,  for  example,  there 
were  10.430  primary  nonagricul- 
tural credit  societies  in  India. 
They  reported  a  membership  of  3.7 
million,  share  capital  of  Es.  2.10:2 
lakhs  ($50.5  million)  and  working- 
capital  of  Rs.  10,253  lakhs  ($215.8 
million).  Compared  with  1950-51, 
the  number  of  societies  increased  3-1 
percent:  membership,  69  percent: 
share  capital,  98  percent :  and  work- 
ing capital,  179  percent. 

Other  coperatives  include  those 
engaged  in  weaving,  handloom 
operations,  and  a  wide  variety  of 
cottage  industries  as  well  as  indus- 
trial societies  manufacturing  fur- 
niture, various  types  of  building 
materials,  and  many  kinds  of  im- 
plements. In  some  parts  of  India, 
fishing  cooperatives  are  a  relatively 
recent  but  important  development. 
As  with  agricultural  cooperatives, 
most  of  the  primary  societies  are 
federated  into  district  associations 
which,  in  turn,  are  members  of 
statewide  or ga n i z a t i ons . 

Brief  descriptions  of  two  types 
of  nonagricultural  cooperatives 
follow. 

Housing  Cooperatives. — Housing 
societies  are  common  in  many  parts 
of  India.  An  example  is  the  ex- 
tensive development  in  the  Poona 
District  of  Maharashtra  State.  As 
of  January  1,  1960,  that  district  re- 
ported 115  such  associations  in  vari- 
ous stages  of  completion. 

A  few  housing  societies  had  not 
yet  obtained  land  for  their  build- 
ings, some  had  almost  completed 
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Top,  established  cooperative  housing  development  in  Poona  District,  Maharashtra  State.  Bottom, 
additional  development  under  construction. 


theirs,  and  others  were  in  an  in- 
between  stage.  Classified  accord- 
ing to  type  they  were  reported  as 


follows : 

Type  Total 

General   39 

Low-income  group   12 

Subsidized  industrial   2 

Displaced  persons   10 

Backward  class   52 


Total   115 


Handloom  Cooperatives.  —  The 

Madras  State  Handloom  Weavers' 
Cooperative  Society,  Ltd.,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  this  type  society.  It 
started  operations  in  1935  as  a  state- 
wide cooperative  to  coordinate  and 
regulate  activities  of  the  various 
local  primary  handloom  societies  of 
the  State.  This  association  pur- 
chases yarn  direct  from  mills  and 
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distributes  it  to  the  member  so- 
cieties through  its  15  yarn  units. 
In  this  way  it  provides  about  25  per- 
cent of  the  yarn  requirements  of  its 
primary  societies. 


Cooperative  facilities  for  distributing  various 
Indian  handloom  products.  Top,  retail  affili- 
ate of  the  Madras  State  Handloom  Weavers' 
Cooperative  Society,  Ltd.  Left,  retail  store 
of  the  Udaba  Cooperative  Industries  Union, 
Ltd.,  Jullundur. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ended  in  1059, 
this  society  distributed  to  its  mem- 
bers some  16,000  bales  of  yarn  Inn  - 
ing a  value  of  Rs.  162  lakhs  I  $8.4 
million ) .  It  also  has  sponsored  the 
South  India  Cooperative  Spinning 
Mills.  In  addition,  it  supplies 
bleached  yarn  and  maintains  four 
dye  factories  for  service  to  its 
members. 

Another  service  is  that  of  provid- 
ing reeds,  improved-type  looms,  and 
other  accessories  for  weaver  socie- 
ties. Its  most  important  function, 
however,  is  that  of  marketing  the 
products  of  its  members.  To  this 
end  it  runs  301  stores,  depots,  and 
showrooms  in  Madras  State  and  in 
important  trading  centers  of  other 
States.  The  sale  of  cloth  in  L959 
amounted  to  Rs.  208  lakhs  ($4.4 
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million) .  As  of  June  30, 1959,  total 
assets  were  reported  at  Rs. 
14,431,667  ($3  million). 

Membership  consists  of  981  weav- 
ers' societies.  In  addition  to  distri- 
bution and  activities  within  the 
State,  the  Madras  State  Handloom 
Weavers  Society,  Ltd.,  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  sale  of  products  through- 
out the  country  and  in  foreign 
lands.  It  also  helps  to  train  weav- 
ers and  assists  in  developing  new 
patterns  and  designs. 

By  Areas  Served 

Agricultural  cooperatives  lend 
themselves  to  classification  by  areas 
served.  These  areas  include:  Pri- 
mary or  village  societies,  large-scale 
primary  societies,  district  coopera- 
tives, and  statewide  or  apex  asso- 
ciations. Following  is  a  brief  de- 
scription of  each  of  these  types  of 
cooperatives. 

Primary  or  Village  Societies 

The  primary  or  village  society  is 
by  far  the  most  common  type  of 
agricultural  cooperative  in  India. 
The  great  majority  of  these  associa- 
tions are  credit  societies  that  serve 
one  village;  and  membership  con- 
sequently is  limited,  averaging 
about  65  for  each  association  in 
1958-59.  Likewise  the  volume  of 
business  is  small. 

Operations  generally  are  re- 
stricted to  providing  short-term 
credit.  A  limited  number,  however, 
provide  medium-term  credit;  and 
some  have  developed  an  integrated 
program  whereby  they  also  distrib- 
ute such  basic  farm  production  sup- 
plies as  seeds,  insecticides,  fertiliz- 
ers, and  related  items.  Likewise, 
some  of  these  societies  at  times  serve 
as  assembly  points  for  members  in 
marketing  grain,  rice,  and  similar 
farm  products. 


Large-Scale  Primary  Societies 

As  this  classification  implies, 
these  cooperatives  are  primary  so- 
cieties that  are  larger  than  the 
traditional  village  associations.  On 
the  average  they  draw  membership 
from  13  villages.  Their  develop- 
ment can  be  traced  either  to  special 
conditions  prevailing  in  a  given 
community,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  credit  and  related  services 
farmers  need,  or  to  established  Gov- 
ernment policy. 

Since  the  early  part  of  1955  and 
up  until  1959,  it  was  the  policy  of 
the  Indian  Government  to  encour- 
age the  formation  of  large-scale  pri- 
mary societies.  In  fact,  most  of  the 
small  and  weak  organizations  that 
merged  with  other  cooperatives  did 
so  as  a  result  of  this  policy. 

In  1959,  however,  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  reversed  itself  on 
large-scale  primary  societies  and 
took  a  stand  in  support  of  the 
single- village  cooperative.  It  took 
this  stand  because  of  the  belief  that 
member  participation  and  interest 
would  decline  when  societies  were 
set  up  on  a  large-scale  basis. 

Existing  large-scale  societies, 
however,  are  permitted  to  continue 
operations.  Where  competent  man- 
agement has  prevailed,  many  of 
these  organizations  have  shown 
ability  to  function  in  such  a  way 
as  to  efficiently  provide  the  basic 
services  required  by  members. 

District  Cooperatives 

Districts  in  India  correspond  in 
many  respects  to  large  counties  in 
the  United  States.  The  15  States 
in  the  country  have  about  320  dis- 
tricts. It  is  a  common  practice  for 
the  village  society — and  for  that 
matter  large-scale  primary  socie- 
ties— to  be  federated  into  district 
cooperatives.     These  cooperatives 
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provide  a  variety  of  services,  par- 
ticularly credit,  through  district  or 
central  banks. 

District  cooperatives  also  are  a 
part  of  the  Indian  cooperative 
structure  for  marketing  farm 
products  and  handling  farm  sup- 
plies. These  associations  stand  in 
an  intermediate  position  in  the 
federated  cooperative  structure  that 
quite  generally  prevails  in  India. 
Their  membership  consists  of  the 
primary  societies:  and  these  district 
cooperatives,  in  turn,  are  the  mem- 
bers of  statewide  associations. 

In  some  instances,  however,  spe- 
cial types  of  marketing  and  process- 
ing cooperatives  are  organized  on  a 
geographic  basis  that  generally  cor- 
responds to  a  production  area.  As 
a  consequence,  these  cooperatives 
may  vary  in  size  from  a  limited 
number  of  villages  to  parts  or  all 
of  two  or  more  districts  or  States. 
This  is  especially  true  of  dairy  mar- 
keting cooperatives,  rice  hulling  as- 
sociations, sugar  refining  societies, 
and  cotton  ginning  cooperatives. 

Statewide  or  Apex  Cooperatives 

These  cooperatives  represent  each 
of  the  15  States  in  India  as  well  as 
most  of  the  Central  Union  Terri- 
tories. Again,  they  are  especially 
important  in  the  credit  area,  where 
21  State  and  central  territory  banks 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  coopera- 
tive credit  system.  Statewide  co- 
operatives, however,  also  market 
farm  supplies  and  provide  busi- 
ness services.  These  associations 
distribute  farm  supplies  to  district 
associations  and  market  selected 
farm  products  for  district  or  area 
affiliates. 

By  Functions  Performed 

This  section  givevS  principal 
consideration  to  agricultural  co- 
operatives classified  according  to 


function.  This  classification  in- 
cludes :  Credit,  marketing  and  farm 
supply,  multipurpose,  farming,  ir- 
rigation, and  other  cooperatives. 
Operations  of  selected  cooperatives 
are  described  here.  While  these 
admittedly  are  not  representative 
associations,  their  performance 
demonstrates  that  under  the  right 
conditions  substantial  accomplish- 
ments are  possible. 

Credit  Cooperatives 

More  emphasis  is  given  in  India 
to  cooperatives  providing  credit 
than  to  those  performing  any  other 
function.  These  cooperatives  oper- 
ate on  a  federated  basis,  with  pri- 
mary or  village  societies  being 
affiliated  with  district  or  central  co- 
operative banks.  These  banks,  in 
turn,  are  affiliated  with  statewide 
or  apex  cooperative  banks. 

In  addition,  there  are  a  limited 
number  of  land  mortgage  banks 
operating  on  both  primary  and 
district  levels.  Each  of  these 
classes  of  credit  cooperatives  is  now 
discussed  briefly,  and  the  operations 
of  selected  associations  in  several  of 
these  classes  are  described  so  that 
the  reader  will  gain  a  better  idea  of 
how  they  actually  carry  on  their 
business  activities. 

Primary  Credit  Societies. — When 
primary  agricultural  credit  societies 
are  combined  with  multipurpose  so- 
cieties, the  Government  of  India 
reports  a  total  of  166.543  coopera- 
tives in  these  two  classes.  As  of 
1957-58  they  had  a  membership  of 
10,221,000;  share  capital  of  Rs.  28.2 
crores  ($59  million)  :  deposits  of  Rs. 
8.6  crores  ($18  million)  :  and  work- 
ing capital  of  Rs.  133.75  crores 
($281.6  million).  Compared  with 
1950-51,  this  represents  an  increase 
of  59  percent  in  number  of  associa- 
tions; 132  percent  in  membership: 
271  percent  in  share  capital;  102 
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Uttar  Pradesh  Cooperative  Bank,  Ltd.,  Lucknow,  is  one  of  1 7  statewide  cooperative  banks  in 

India.     This  is  its  head  office. 


percent  in  deposits ;  and  259  percent 
in  working  capital. 

Indications  are  that  cooperatives 
now  provide  about  5  percent  of 
agricultural  credit  in  India. 

Other  pertinent  data  with  an 
average  per  society  for  1957-58 
were  as  follows:  Number  of  mem- 
bers, 61;  share  capital,  Rs.  1,695 
($357);  deposits,  Rs.  513  ($108); 
deposit  per  member,  Rs.  8.4  ($2)  ; 
working  capital,  Rs.  8,031  ($1,691)  ; 
loans  advanced,  Rs.  5,764  ($1,213)  ; 
loan  advanced  per  member,  Rs.  94 
($20)  ;  and  overdues  as  a  percent  of 
loans  overdue,  21  percent. 

These  societies  are  organized  on 
either  a  limited  or  an  unlimited 
liability  basis.  Security  primarily 
is  on  the  basis  of  land  although 
they  are  considering  making  loans 
on  the  basis  of  production  capacity 
and  ability  to  repay. 

These  associations  also  emphasize 
promotion  of  thrift  among  mem- 
bers. While  emphasis  is  on  short- 
term  (12-  to  15-month)  loans,  some 
of  the  societies  also  extend  medium- 


term  loans  that  run  up  to  5  years. 
Such  loans  are  primarily  for  the 
purchase  of  bullocks  and  imple- 
ments. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the 
fact  that  India  has  a  number  of 
large-scale  primary  credit  societies. 
In  actual  practice,  they  are  multi- 
purpose societies ;  now  called  service 
cooperatives.  Their  operations  are 
discussed  in  further  detail  in  a  sub- 
sequent section. 

District  or  Central  Banks. — While 
membership  in  these  banks  consists 
of  both  primary  societies  and  indi- 
viduals, growing  emphasis  is  being 
put  on  limiting  membership  to  pri- 
mary societies. 

As  of  1957-58,  a  total  of  418  cen- 
tral cooperative  banks  had  share 
capital  amounting  to  Rs.  170,721,000 
($35.8  million)  and  total  working 
capital  amounting  to  Rs.  1,411,650,- 
000  ($297  million).  Compared 
with  1950-51,  the  number  of  banks 
declined  by  87,  but  share  capital 
increased  nearly  300  percent  and 
working  capital  nearly  200  percent. 
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Percentage  of  loans  overdue  in 
1957-58  was  12  percent,  and  bad 
and  doubtful  loans  amounted  to  1.4 
percent  of  loans  outstanding.  Cost 
of  management  for  this  year  was 
reported  at  1.2  percent  of  working 
capital. 

Operations  of  a  district  bank  are 
now  described  briefly. 

The  Poona  Central  Cooperative 
Bank,  Ltd.,  has  its  headquarters  in 
Poona  and  operates  20  branches 
throughout  the  Poona  district 
of  Maharashtra  State.  These 
branches  report  999  member  so- 
cieties and  some  5,500  individual 
members.  T  h  e  bank's  paid-up 
share  capital  is  Rs.  23.5  lakhs 
($494,737),  of  which  Rs.  10  lakhs 
($210,526)  Avas  contributed  by  the 
State  Bank.  The  makeup  of  its 
27-member  board  of  directors  is  as 
follows : 

Type  of  Director  Number 

Representatives  of  the  agricultural 
societies   11 

Representatives  of  nonagricultural 
societies   2 

Representatives  of  individual  mem- 
bers   6 

Representatives  of  the  Taluka  Co- 
operative Purchase  and  Sale 
Unions   1 

Nominee  of  the  Poona  District  Pur- 
chase and  Sale  Union   1 

Nominee  of  the  cooperative  sugar 
factories   1 

Nominee  of  the  Bombay  State  Co- 
operative Bank  :i   1 

Nominees  of  the  Bombay  State  Gov- 
ernment 3   3 

Managing  Director,  Ex-officio   1 

"While  primary  emphasis  is  on 
financing  agricultural  cooperative 
societies,  the  bank  sanctions  a 
limited  amount  of  credit  for  indus- 
trial cooperatives.  It  reports  that 
sugarcane  is  the  principal  cash  crop 
in  the  area  and  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  this  crop  is  grown  by 

?'  In  1960,  Bombay  State  was  divided 
into  States  of  Maharashtra  and  Gujarat. 


member  cooperative  sugar  factories. 
This  bank  reports  financing  nearly 
one-half  of  total  crop  production 
for  these  members. 

Another  important  crop  is  po- 
tatoes. During  the  1959  fiscal  year, 
this  cooperative  reported  that  some 
Rs.  16  lakhs  ($336,842)  of  credit 
was  made  available  to  2,984  mem- 
bers for  the  production  of  3,338 
acres. 

The  bank  also  was  instrumental 
in  introducing  a  pilot  plan  for  in- 
tensive cultivation  of  rice  paddy 
using  Japanese  methods.  For  the 
fiscal  year  ended  in  1959,  it  reported 
that  3,843  members  of  30  societies 
were  granted  credit  to  the  extent  of 
Rs.  2.27  lakhs  ($47,789)  on  4,320 
acres  of  this  crop. 

Short-term  agricultural  credit 
loans  outstanding  as  of  1959 
amounted  to  Rs.  204  lakhs  ($4.3 
million) ,  medium-term  agricultural 
loans  to  Rs.  3.4  lakhs  ($71,579) ,  and 
nonagricultural  cooperative  loans 
to  Rs.  12.9  lakhs  ($271,579). 
Thirteen  percent  of  the  bank's 
short-term  loans  were  overdue  as 
compared  with  8.9  percent  of  its 
medium-term  loans. 

Comparative  operating  figures 
for  selected  years  in  the  period 
June  30,  1952.  to  December  31, 
1959,  are  at  the  top  of  page  23. 

State  or  Apex  Banks. — The  func- 
tion of  these  banks  is  to  extend 
loans  to  their  affiliated  district 
banks.  One  bank  exists  in  each  of 
15  States  in  India.  In  addition, 
one  State  has  two  banks,  another 
State  has  three  banks,  and  four  of 
the  Union  Territories  have  one 
State  bank  each. 

These  banks  are  in  part  financed 
by  the  Reserve  Bank  of  India 
which,  through  its  agricultural 
credit  department,  functions  as  the 
central    banking    agency    of  the 
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Item 

1952 

1956 

1959 

Crop  loans  

Paid-up  share 

capital 
Reserve  and 

other  funds__ 
Savings 

Rupees 
4.  706,  229 
11,  847,  392 

462,  650 

562,  555 
81,  322 

Dollars 
990.  785 
2,  494,  188 

97.  400 

118,  433 
17.  120 

Rupees 
7.  474.  890 
20,  500,  637 

1,  068.  710 

881,  462 
159.  717 

Dollars 
1.  573,  661 
4,  315,  924 

224,  992 

185.  571 
33,  625 

Rupees 
14.  601,  545 
26.  209,  322 

2,  349,  180 

1,  596.  773 

Dollars 
3.  074.  009 
5,  517,  752 

494,  564 

336,  163 

country  for  financing  agricultural 
production  through  loans,  thus 
supporting  the  country's  coopera- 
tive credit  system.  In  addition, 
the  various  State  Governments 
also  help  provide  capital  for  the 
State  cooperative  banks. 

Some  indication  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  contributions  of  the 
State  cooperative  banks  to  agricul- 
tural credit  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  in  1957-58  these  21  banks  had 
working  capital  of  approximately 
Rs.  1  billion  ($210  million).  Share 
capital  was  reported  at  Es.  85  mil- 
lion ($17.9  million)  and  loans  out- 
standing, at  approximately  Rs.  750 
million  ($157.5  million) .  Working 
capital  had  increased  approxi- 
mately 200  percent  since  1950-51, 
share  capital  was  up  nearly  500 
percent,  and  loans  outstanding 
about  360  percent. 

Of  the  loans  outstanding  Rs.  20.2 
million  ($4  million)  were  listed  as 
bad  or  doubtful  accounts,  and  over- 
due accounts  totaled  Rs.  5.5  million 
($11.5  million ) .  Overdues  declined 
from  12  to  7.4  percent  of  loans  out- 
standing, and  the  cost  of  manage- 
ment declined  from  12  to  7.1  per- 
cent of  working  capital  during  the 
period  from  1950-51  to  1957-58. 
Some  indication  of  how  State  banks 
operate  follows. 

The  Madras  State  Cooperative 
Bank,  Ltd..  was  organized  in  1906 
as  the  Madras  Central  Union  Rank. 


Its  share  capital  at  that  time  was 
Rs.  4.000  ($842),  deposits  were  Rs. 
500  ($105),  and  savings  were  Rs. 
20  ($4).  Subsequent  reorganiza- 
tions have  taken  place  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  new  States  in  India. 

In  early  1960  this  bank's  mem- 
bers consisted  of  15  district  banks 
with  paid-up  share  capital  of  Rs. 
51.-1  lakhs  ($1  million).  In  addi- 
tion. 135  individuals  had  paid-up 
share  capital  of  Rs.  13,500  ($2,842). 
The  bank,  however,  was  in  the 
process  of  eliminating  individual 
shareholders.  In  addition,  the 
State  Government  held  share  capi- 
tal to  the  extent  of  Rs.  40  lakhs 
($842,106). 

While  its  business  activities  have 
been  predominantly  agricultural 
with  emphasis  on  both  short-  and 
medium-term  loans,  the  Madras 
State  Cooperative  Bank.  Ltd..  also 
does  considerable  business  with  non- 
agricultural  cooperatives.  Fore- 
most among  these  societies  are 
leather  goods,  printing  presses,  and 
cottage  industries.  The  Madras 
Bank  is  successful  in  preventing 
overdue  accounts  with  member  cen- 
tral banks. 

It  has  been  the  established  policy 
of  this  bank  since  1926  to  give  ad- 
vice and  assistance  to  member  cen- 
tral banks.  Since  then,  some  30 
conferences  discussing  matters  of 
public  interest  have  been  held.  In 
furtherance  of  this  policy,  empha- 
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Distribution 

Amount 

Rupees 

Dollars 

To  pay  dividend  at  9  percent  per  annum  on  preference  shares.  _ 

1,  243 

262 

To  pay  dividend  at  5$  percent  per  annum  on  ordinary  shares. . 

244,  691 

51,  514 

To  transfer  to: 

Agricultural  Credit  Stabilization  Fund.. 

25,  000 

5,  263 

Depreciation  Reserve 

lo,  yoo 

o,  o  i  U 

Building  Fund 

13.  444 

2,  830 

To  pav  bonus  to  establishment  (2  months'  pav) 

27.  149 

5,  716 

To  transfer  to  Common  Good  Fund 

16,  000 

3,  368 

To  add  to  Reserve  Fund  to  round  it  off  to  Rs.  28  lakhs  

4,  909 

1,  033 

Total  

349.  392 

73,  556 

sis  has  been  directed  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  its  member  central  banks. 

It  also  has  been  the  policy  of  this 
bank  to  encourage  the  development 
of  integrated  cooperative  programs 
among  the  various  type  associations 
in  the  State.  The  bank,  as  of  its 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1958, 
reported  net  savings  of  Rs.  524,087 
($110,334).  After  deducting  one- 
third  of  this  amount  for  addition  to 
its  reserve  fund,  distribution  of  the 
balance  is  shown  at  the  top  of  this 
page. 

Operations  of  the  Delhi  State 
Cooperative  Bank  Ltd.,  are  repre- 
sentative of  those  of  a  State 
cooperative  bank  in  a  Union 
Territory.  It  was  organized  in 
1921  with  IT  members  and  a  share 
capital  of  Rs.  7,060  ($1,486). 
Since  then  the  bank  has  made  con- 
tinual progress,  and  in  1959  re- 
ported its  own  shares  and  reserves 
amounting  to  Rs.  1,238.208  ($260,- 


675).  Dividends  have  been  paid 
throughout  its  40  years  of  opera- 
tion. It  is  in  such  a  strong  finan- 
cial position  that  it  has  had  no 
occasion  to  borrow  from  the  Re- 
serve Bank  of  India.  The  bank 
operates  three  branches  and  a 
fourth  one  is  planned.  Loan  poli- 
cies have  been  formulated  to  ex- 
pedite applications  for  member 
societies. 

Some  indication  of  trends  in 
operations  can  be  seen  from  the 
summary  at  the  bottom  of  this  page. 

Membership  in  this  cooperative 
bank  for  each  of  the  periods  in- 
dicated in  the  preceding  tabulation 
was  615,  TOO.  and  1,057  societies, 
respectively. 

Land  Mortgage  Banks.— These 
banks  originally  were  set  up  to 
help  finance  the  purchase  of  land. 
In  recent  years,  however,  the  em- 
phasis largely  has  been  on  provid- 


Item 

1951-52 

1955-56 

1958-59 

Share  capital . 

Deposits  

Working  capital  

Owned  funds  

Rupees 
84  400 

2,  846,  636 

3,  639.  30  1 
5  10,  220 

Dollars 

1 7,  768 
599.  292 
766,  169 
113,  731 

Rupees 
99,  750 

2.  620.  000 

3,  753.  189 
809.  -170 

Dollars 

21.  000 
551.  57») 
790,  145 
170.  415 

Rupees 
651,  800 
6.  941.  589 
9,  017.  sum 
1.  238.  208 

Dollars 
137.  221 
1,  461,  387 
L,  S9S.  486 
260.  675 
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ing  loans  for  developing-  land.  The 
Reserve  Bank  of  India  provides 
financial  assistance  through  the 
purchase  of  debentures  floated  by 
the  central  banks.  Member  banks 
provide  lending  services  direct  to 
the  villagers. 

As  of  1957-58,  central  land  mort- 
gage banks  totaled  IT.  including 
one  land  mortgage  banking  depart- 
ment of  a  State  cooperative  bank. 
These  land  mortgage  banks  had  a 
membership  of  539  other  banks  and 
151,000  individuals.  Bank  mem- 
bers included  306  primary  land 
mortgage  banks  and  233  other 
banks. 

The  IT  central  land  mortgage 
banks  reported  share  capital  of  Rs. 
22.5  million  ($4.7  million),  work- 
ing capital  of  Rs.  259  million  ($54.5 
million),  advances  on  mortgages 
during  the  year  of  Rs.  46  million 
($9.6  million),  and  loans  outstand- 
ing of  Rs.  198  million  ($41.6  mil- 
lion) . 

The  306  primary  land  mortgage 
banks  had  a  membership  of  375,000 
farmers,  share  capital  of  Rs.  10. T 
million  ($2  million),  working  capi- 
tal of  Rs.  140.6  million  ($29.5  mil- 
lion), and  loans  outstanding  of  Rs. 
130.8 million  ($27.5 million).  Over- 
dues  amounted  to  2.6  percent  of 
outstanding  loans  and  bad  and 
doubtful  loans  were  reported  to  be 
of  no  significance. 

Marketing  and  Supply  Cooperatives 

Marketing  cooperatives  are  a 
comparatively  recent  development 
in  India.  These  organizations  are 
primarily  of  two  types.  Some  are 
specialized  associations  s  e  r  v  i  n  g 
areas  or  communities.  Included  in 
this  group  are  2.000  to  3,000  co- 
operatives marketing  such  items  as 
dairy  products,  specialized  food 
grains,  cotton,  hemp,  and — to  a 


limited  extent — various  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Statewide  cooperative  marketing 
associations  also  handle  such  prod- 
ucts as  food  grains,  cotton,  and  re- 
lated products.  On  the  national 
level,  the  National  Cooperative 
Marketing  Federation.  Xew  Delhi, 
is  a  recent  development  of  interest. 

These  associations  also  fre- 
quently serve  as  agencies  for  con- 
ducting State  trading  activities. 
These  activities  generally  consist  of 
allocations  by  State  Governments 
of  items  in  short  supply.  This  may 
relate  to  a  wide  range  of  items,  in- 
cluding products  grown  by  farmers, 
as  well  as  certain  consumer  goods 
such  as  sugar,  food  grains,  and 
similar  items. 

The  various  federated  primary 
and  central  credit  societies  fre- 
quently handle  production  sup- 
plies. These  central  or  district 
societies  often  are  members  of 
statewide  associations  that  com- 
bine production  supply  and  market- 
ing functions. 

Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the 
distribution  of  fertilizer — an  item 
manufactured  by  the  Government 
and  usually  distributed  by  coopera- 
tives— various  types  of  seeds, 
insecticides,  and  simple  farm 
equipment.  Like  marketing  co- 
operatives, these  societies  fre- 
quently have  responsibility  for 
conducting  State  trading.  With 
these  associations,  of  course,  em- 
phasis is  on  needed  farm  supplies. 

The  operations  of  two  State  asso- 
ciations handling  production  sup- 
plies and  providing  marketing 
services  are  now  discussed  briefly. 

Punjab  State  Cooperative  Supply 
and  Marketing  Federation,  Ltd. — 
This  organization  was  established 
in  1954  on  a  statewide  or  apex  basis 
to    provide    member  associations 
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Here  is  the  main  office  of  the  Punjab  State  Cooperative  Supply  and  Marketing  Cooperative,  Ltd., 

Jullundur. 


with  production  supplies  and  to 
carry  on  certain  import  and  export 
undertakings. 

While  originally  set  up  as  a  sup- 
ply association  with  13  district 
affiliates,  membership  was  recently 
enlarged  to  provide  marketing  serv- 
ices to  some  100  associations  in  the 
State  of  Punjab.  This  action  was 
taken  to  further  integrate  coopera- 
tive activities  in  this  State. 

From  the  standpoint  of  produc- 
tion supplies,  the  association  now  is 
authorized  by  the  State  as  the  sole 
distributor  of  fertilizers  in  Punjab 
and  in  1958-59  provided  about 
120,000  tons.  Similarly,  this  coop- 
erative handles  insecticides,  spray 
appliances,  and  seed  potatoes. 

Marketing  activities  include  the 
distribution  of  food  grains,  cotton, 
and  chillies  (a  chief  source  of 
cayenne  pepper).  In  addition,  the 
association  negotiates  with  coopera- 
tive sugar  mills  to  distribute  sugar 
to  rural  villages  in  Punjab.  More- 
over, it  handles  various  consumer 


items  and  also  serves  as  the  State 
agent  for  distributing  various  con- 
trolled products  such  as  iron,  steel, 
cement,  and  salt. 

This  association  imports  seed  po- 
tatoes from  Burma  and  exports 
such  products  as  chillies,  dahl 
(cooked  legumes  which  include 
beans  and  peas),  and  cotton.  It 
also  has  been  active  in  working  with 
other  cooperatives  in  developing  an 
expanded  program  for  serving  agri- 
culture in  the  State  of  Punjab. 

Some  indication  of  growth  in  the 
operations  of  this  cooperative  is 
given  at  the  top  of  page  27. 

The  association  holds  directors' 
meetings  on  a  quarterly  basis  in 
various  districts  of  Punjab.  The 
nature  of  business  matters  consid- 
ered is  shown  by  the  agenda  of  the 
association's  meeting  on  January 
24,  1960,  which  I  was  privileged  to 
attend. 

The  16  items  on  the  agenda  were 
as  follows: 
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Item. 

1954-55 

1955-56 

1956-57 

Share  capital 
Working  capital-  _ 
Annual  establish- 
ment 
Turnover  in: 
Supplies 
Marketing 

J.  Ill  {Jul  t 

Export  

Savings 

Rupees 
54,  000 
71,  155 

2,  810 

Dollars 
11,  368 
14,  980 

592 

Rupees 

60,  000 
150,  092 

8,  712 

260,  068 
4,  613 
69,  666 
1,  021,  872 
42,  336 

Dollars 
12,  632 
31,  598 

1,  834 

54,  751 
971 
14,  667 
215,  131 
8,  913 

Rupees 
65,  000 
265,  078 

15,  665 

9,  378,  679 
1,  097,  344 

30,  000 
309,  224 

37,  476 

Dollars 
13,  684 
55,  806 

3,  298 

1,  974,  459 
231,  020 

6,  316 
65,  100 

7,  890 

"1.  To  pass  a  condolence  resolu- 
tion on  the  sad  demise  of  our  Vice- 
President,  Major  Raghbir  Singh 
Bains. 

"2.  Confirmation  of  the  minutes 
of  the  last  meeting. 

"3.  Confirmation  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Executive  Committee 
meetings  held  on  25.11.69  and 
23.1.60. 

"4.  To  consider  the  cooption  of 
two  Directors  in  the  Boards  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Sh.  Sohan 
Singh  and  due  to  the  sad  demise  of 
Major  Kaghbir  Singh  Bains. 

"5.  To  consider  the  filling  of  two 
vacancies  in  the  Executive  Commit- 


tee in  place  of  Principal  Dhaja 
Ram  and  Major  Raghbir  Singh 
Bains. 

"6.  To  accord  sanction  of  two 
stipends  for  Rs.  120/-  instead  Rs. 
100/-  per  month  to  the  two  M.  Sc 
(Agri)  students. 

"7.  To  sanction  the  appointment 
of  three  Assistant  Registrars  on 
deputation  from  the  Cooperative 
Department  on  the  terms  proposed 
by  the  Registrar,  Cooperative  So- 
cieties, Jullundur,  also  to  sanction 
one  clerk  and  one  peon  to  each  of 
them. 

"8.  Taking  over  of  fertilizer  dis- 
tribution work  from  the  Agricul- 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Punjab  State  Cooperative  Supply  and  Marketing  Cooperative,  Ltd., 
holds  its  quarterly  meeting  out  in  its  operating  territory. 
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lure  Department  and  sanction  for 
the  appointment  of  subcommittee 
out  of  the  Executive  Committee,  to 
look  after  the  taking  over  scheme 
and  arrangements  for  necessary 
staff  and  signing  of  documents,  etc. 
The  subcommittee  referred  may 
also  be  authorized  to  settle  the  other 
financial  issues  that  may  arise  dur- 
ing the  taking  over  of  scheme. 

"9.  To  sanction  the  regular  staff 
for  the  new  fertilizer  distribution 
scheme  and  for  other  various 
branches  of  the  Federation. 

"10.  To  appoint  a  permanent  sub- 
committee for  making  clerical  re- 
cruitments from  time  to  time  which 
however  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  Board  in  the  next  following 
meeting. 

"11.  To  authorize  one  Director 
of  Federation  to  operate  the  Ac- 
counts of  Federation  with  the 
Punjab  State  Cooperative  Bank 
Ltd.,  Jullundur,  and  State  Bank  of 
India,  Jullundur,  in  place  of  Major 
Raghbir  Singh  Bains. 

"12.  In  view  of  the  expansion  of 
Federation  to  accord  the  sanction 
to  absorb  permanently  M/s  Indar 
Mohan,  Jal  Singh,  and  Madan 
Mohan  the  temporary  hands,  whose 
terms  expired  on  31.12.59. 

"13.  To  approve  The  Provident 
Fund  Rules  and  gratuity  for  the 
employees  of  Federation. 

"14.  To  approve  the  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  Federation  from 
1.7.58  to  30.6.59  and  1.7.59  to 
31.12.59. 

"15.  Any  other  item  with  the 
permission  of  the  President. 

"16.  To  consider  staff  require- 
ments and  to  adopt  procedure  for 
their  selection/' 

The  U.P.  Cooperative  Federation, 
Ltd. — -This  organization  is  a  state- 
wide federation  with  headquarters 
at  Lucknow.  It  provides  both  mar- 


keting and  purchasing  services. 
Membership  consists  of  51  district 
supply  federations,  6  marketing 
societies,  and  30  cooperative  banks. 

As  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  in 
1959,  the  association  reported  work- 
ing capital  of  Rs.  3.5  crores  ($7.3 
million)  and  share  capital  of  Rs. 
32  lakhs  ($673,684) ,  Rs.  20  of  which 
were  provided  by  the  National  Co- 
operative Development  and  Ware- 
housing Board  and  the  State  Gov- 
ernment and  Rs.  12  by  members. 

Principal  functions  reported  by 
this  cooperative  are  as  follows : 

"1.  Markets  agricultural  produce 
including  gur,  sann-hemp,  and  jute. 

"2.  Runs  1,200  seed  stores  for 
distribution  of  seeds  and  agricul- 
tural implements,  manures,  and 
other  farm  supplies. 

"3.  Sole  distributors  of  Govern- 
ment-pooled chemical  fertilizers. 

"4.  Supplies  coal  dust  to  700  co- 
operative brick  kilns  all  over  the 
State. 

"5.  Runs  printing  press  for  sup- 
ply of  stationery  to  cooperatives. 

"6.  Collects  and  markets  herbs  in 
Hill  areas  and  manufactures  ayur- 
vedic and  allopathic  medicines  in 
the  Cooperative  Drugs  Factory, 
Ranikhet. 

"7.  Runs  Ghee  Grading  Stations 
in  the  State. 

"8.  Promotes  and  helps  Coopera- 
tive Marketing  Societies  in  Uttar 
Pradesh. 

"9.  Acts  as  selling  agent  for 
Bazpur  Cooperative  Sugar  Factory. 

"10.  Serves  as  Govern  m  e  n  t 
agency  for  wholesale  distribution  of 
sugar  in  30  districts." 

The  introductory  statement  of 
the  1958-59  report  gives  some  indi- 
cation of  the  activities  of  this  asso- 
ciation. It  states: 

"The  Marketing  Section  of  the 
Federation  was  further  strength- 
ened and  there  was  considerable 
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increase  in  the  fertilizer  and  coal 
supply  business  during  the  year.  A 
new  center  was  established  at  Sheo- 
pur  to  help  the  Marketing  Societies 
in  Pratapgrah,  Azamgarh,  and 
Varanasi  districts  to  facilitate 
grading  and  sale  of  sann-hemp 
purchased  through  the  cooperatives. 

"Sugar  sale  and  distribution 
work  was  also  taken  up  during  the 
year.  There  was  some  improve- 
ment in  the  working  of  Cottage 
Industries  Showroom  at  Bombay. 
The  final  accounts  have  not  yet  been 
received  but  it  has  been  reported 
that  the  showroom  has  not  incurred 
any  losses  during  the  year.  The 
Ghee  Grading  Stations,  Cloth 
Business  and  the  Drugs  Factory 
at  Ranikhet  have  incurred  a  total 
net  loss  of  Es.  79,000/-. 

"The  rest  of  the  sections — namely 
marketing,  fertilizer,  coal,  printing 
press  and  sugar  business — yielded 
a  record  total  net  profit  of  Rs. 
1,342,000/-.  Thus  the  net  profit 
earned  by  the  Federation  during 
the  year  .  .  .  amounted  to  Rs. 
2,163,000/." 

Like  most  statewide  organiza- 
tions, this  one  also  engages  in  ex- 
port and  import  trade.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1958-59,  it  distributed  63,000 
tons  of  fertilizer.  The  association 
reports  that  a  larger  volume  would 
have  been  distributed  had  Govern- 
ment supplies  been  available. 

Multipurpose  Societies 

The  first  development  of  multi- 
purpose societies  in  India  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  encouraged  by 
the  Agricultural  Credit  Depart- 
ment of  the  Reserve  Bank  in  the 
late  1930's.  It  was  then  recognized 
that,  in  addition  to  credit,  other 
needs  of  large  numbers  of  Indian 
farmers  related  to  both  marketing 
farm  products  and  providing  pro- 
duction supplies.  The  idea  of  meet- 


ing these  varied  needs  through  one 
overall  society  rather  than  several 
overlapping  ones  has  gained 
headway. 

Where  these  developments  oc- 
curred, the  general  practice  has  been 
for  a  primary  credit  society  to  take 
on  these  additional  functions  and 
often  to  expand  its  area  of  opera- 
tion to  include  several  villages. 
The  multipurpose  agricultural  co- 
operative in  actual  practice,  there- 
fore, is  an  organization  providing 
credit ;  marketing  certain  farm 
products — particularly  food  grains 
and  cotton:  and  providing  such 
basic  production  supplies  as  ferti- 
lizer, seeds,  insecticides,  and  related 
items. 

It  has  been  indicated  previously 
that  the  primary  multipurpose  so- 
cieties generally  are  affiliated  with 
district  marketing  or  purchasing 
organizations,  or  both.  In  turn, 
these  are  members  of  the  statewide 
or  apex  associations.  Also,  an  ap- 
preciable proportion  of  production 
supply  and  marketing  business  of 
the  multipurpose  societies  often 
represents  State  trading  activities. 

A  brief  description  of  three  large- 
scale  multipurpose  primary  so- 
cieties follows : 

The  Chakan  Cooperative  Multi- 
purpose Society,  Ltd.,  Taluka  Khed, 
District  Poona. — This  society  was  or- 
ganized in  1946.  Operations  were 
restricted  to  the  village  of  Chakan 
until  1953,  when  activities  were  ex- 
tended to  cover  seven  additional  vil- 
lages within  a  radius  of  5  miles. 
Of  the  614  members  reported  as  of 
March  31,  1959,  however,  about  60 
percent  still  were  from  the  village 
of  Chakan. 

Early  activities  were  restricted  to 
short-term  loans  in  kind  (seed,  fer- 
tilizer, insecticides,  or  other  related 
items)  for  potato  production. 
Short -term  loans  are  now  made  at 
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Chakan  Cooperative  Multipurpose  Society,  Poona  District,  Maharashtra  State,  recently  constructed 

this  modern  "godown." 


the  rate  of  Ks.  600  ($126)  per  acre 
with  a  maximum  of  Rs.  7,500 
($1,575)  for  any  one  member.  Au- 
thorized capital  is  Rs.  200,000 
($42,105)  of  which  Rs.  128,000 
($26,947)  had  been  subscribed  as  of 
March  31, 1959. 

Both  short-term  and  medium- 
term  loans  are  at  the  rate  of  7.81 
percent.  Comparing  1953  with 
L959,  membership  had  increased 
about  100  percent,  subscribed  share 
capital  1,200  percent,  investments 
8,000  percent,  and  loans  outstand- 
ing 3,000  percent. 

Some  indication  of  the  multi- 
purpose nature  of  this  association 
is  the  fact  that  in  1960  for  the  first 
time  it  mixed  some  of  its  own  fer- 
tilizer, supplying  4,800  bags  to 
members.  The  society  also  reports 
supplying  iron,  steel,  cement,  cor- 
rugated sheets,  and  insecticides  to 
members.  Moreover,  it  provides 
spray  pumps  and  plows  to  members 
for  hire. 

Tn  addition,  the  Chakan  Co- 
o/)c  raft  iv,  Mi/J/i purpose  Society, 
Ltd.,  distributes  milk   to  school 


children;  in  1959  some  800  were 
supplied.  The  society  also  has  pur- 
chased a  radio  set  to  get  the  daily 
market  prices  at  Bombay  and 
Poona. 

This  society  receives  no  con- 
tribution from  the  Government  be- 
cause it  has  sufficient  funds  of  its 
own.  Similarly,  no  managerial 
subsidy  is  provided,  although  a 
loan  of  Rs.  7,500  ($1,579),  together 
with  a  subsidy  of  Es.  2,500  ($526), 
was  sanctioned  for  constructing  a 
godown  which  has  now  been  com- 
pleted. Savings  reported  have 
ranged  from  Rs.  6,000  to  Rs.  8,000 
($1,263  to  $1,684)  during  each  of 
the  past  4  years. 

Of  its  614  members,  45  operate 
less  than  1  acre;  67,  from  1  to 
3  acres;  159,  from  3  to  5  acres;  172, 
from  6  to  10  acres:  and  171,  above 
10  acres.  Approximately  55  per- 
cent of  the  society's  members  ob- 
tained loans  during  the  last  fiscal 
year.  These  members  cultivated 
some  5,000  acres,  or  about  30  percent 
of  the  land  in  the  seven  villages  in 
which  the  society  operates. 
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Item 

1951-52 

1958-59 

Share  capital  _ 
Working  capital  . 

Loans  outstanding 
Savings.  _ 

Rupees 
4,  105 
53,  651 
57,  847 
21,  095 
977 

Dollars 
864 

11,  295 

12,  178 
4,  441 

206 

Rupees 
129,  355 
408,  162 
328,  550 
190,  431 
22,  760 

Dollars 
27,  233 
85.  929 
69,  168 
40.  091 
4,  792 

Operating  information  for  fiscal 
years  1951-52  and  1958-59  are 
shown  in  the  tabulation  at  the  top 
of  this  page. 

Within  the  same  period  number 
of  members  increased  from  313  to 
676. 

The  Tirukalikundrum  Cooperative 
Agricultural  Bank,  Ltd. — This  society 
developed  as  a  result  of  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  Tirukalikundrum  Co- 
operative Bank  (Madras).  The 
reorganization  occurred  in  August 
1957. 

Operations  are  confined  to  vil- 
lages situated  within  a  radius  of  3 
miles  of  Tirukalikundrum.  The 
area  reported  a  population  of  ap- 
proximately 19,000  people  and  3,761 
families.  Of  this  number,  953  are 
members  of  the  cooperative. 

Authorized  share  capital  is  Rs. 
50,000  ($10,526),  of  which  paid-up 
share  capital  as  of  December  31, 
1959,  was  Rs.  22,000  ($4,632) .  The 
society  is  affiliated  with  the  Central 
Cooperative  Bank,  Ltd.,  Kanchee- 
puran,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1959,  reported  borrowings 
of  approximately  Rs.  180,000  ($37,- 
895)  from  this  institution. 

This  bank  makes  both  short-  and 
medium-term  loans.  An  interest- 
ing aspect  of  its  loan  policy  is 
granting  jewel  loans  to  members. 
These  have  been  sanctioned  to  the 
extent  of  Rs.  10,000  ($2,105)  a  year. 

Some  indication  of  the  makeup  of 
members  and  loans  during  the  fiscal 


year  1958-59  is  shown  in  the  tabu- 
lation that  follows. 


Type  of  member 

Amount 

Farm  owners: 

Cultivators  having 

Rupees 

Dollars 

more  than  2  acres_ 

126,  314 

26,  592 

Cultivators  having 

less  than  2  acres  -  _ 

8,  862 

1,866 

Tenants 

7,  062 

1,  487 

Laborers  . 

10,  467 

2,  204 

Weavers  

9,  312 

1,  960 

Artisans 

5,  864 

1,  234 

Total  

167,  881 

35,  343 

This  is  an  exterior  view  of  office  and  warehouse 
facilities  of  the  Tirukalikundrum  Cooperative 
Agricultural  Bank,  Ltd. 
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The  makeup  of  the  769  loans 
granted  by  type  and  amount  appear 
in  the  following  tabulation. 


Type  of  loan 


Amount 


Seeds,  manures,  and 

Rupees 

Dollars 

so  on. 

lie  OAO 

Z4,  -WO 

Cattle  

27,  990 

5,  893 

Paying  kist  (install- 

ments) __ 

26,  540 

5,  587 

Houses  and  cattle 

shed__ 

30.  000 

6,  316 

Discharge  of  prior 

debts 

46,  589 

9,  808 

Total  

247,  381 

52,  080 

Loans  outstanding  to  members 

as  of  June  30,  1959,  appear 

in  the 

tabulation  that  follows. 

Type  of  loan 

Amount 

Rupees 

Dollars 

Short-term  _ 

16,  544 

3,  483 

Medium-term 

96,  441 

20,  304 

Long-term 

7,  653 

1,  611 

Other: 

Jewel  loans 

55,  572 

11,  699 

Grain  pledge 

52,  615 

11,  077 

Total  

228,  825 

48,  174 

For  the  fiscal  year  ended  in  1957, 
"overdues"  from  members  of  the 
Tirukalikumdrum  Cooperative  Ag- 
ricultural  Bank,  Ltd.,  totaled  Rs. 
11,363  ($2,392).  This  amount  de- 
clined in  1959  to  Rs.  8,486  ($1,787), 
or  from  approximately  18  to  4  per- 
cent of  loans  outstanding.  The 
society  also  was  appointed  by  the 
Chingleput  District  Supply  and 
Marketing  Cooperative  as  its  agent 
for  the  sale  of  fertilizer.  For  the 
fiscal  }Tear  ended  in  1959,  it  sold 
fertilizers  to  the  extent  of  Rs. 
128,057  ($26,959).  These  fertilizers 
are  handled  on  a  commission  basis 
which  in  1959  amounted  to  Rs.  3.75 


( $0.T9 )  a  ton  for  nitrates  and  Rs. 
7.50  ($1.58)  a  ton  for  ammonium 
sulphate. 

In  addition,  this  association  oper- 
ates a  "Fair  Price"  shop  for  distri- 
bution of  rice  and  sugar  to  members 
and  non-members.  Sales  for  fiscal 
1059  amounted  to  Rs.  37,283 
($7,849)  for  rice  and  Rs.  2,257 
($475)  for  sugar. 

The  Government  subsidizes  this 
cooperative  for  the  salaries  of  its 
managerial  staff.  During  the  past 
2  fiscal  years  ended  in  1959,  these 
subsidies  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately Rs.  1,650  ($347). 

Directors  are  nominated  by  the 
Special  Deputy  Registrar  for 
Credit  and  Marketing,  and  its 
board  of  10  members  consists  of  9 
growers  and  1  representative  of  the 
Central  Bank.  Directors  meet  once 
a  month  to  examine  and  sanction 
loans  and  review  work  of  the  so- 
ciety. The  society  owns  the  puce  a 
terraced  building  in  which  its  office 
is  located.  In  addition,  it  was  se- 
lected by  the  Indian  Government 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  Rs. 
15,000  ($3,158)  godown.  This  will 
be  financed  by  a  loan  of  Rs.  10,000 
($2,105)  payable  in  10  years  and  a 
subsidy  of  Rs.  5,000  ($1,053). 

The  Dooma  Union  Large-Sized  Pri- 
mary Cooperative  Agricultural  Credit 
Society,  Ltd. — This  cooperative  was 
organized  in  1957,  primarily  as  a 
result  of  impetus  from  the  Inspec- 
tor of  Cooperatives  of  the  State  of 
West  Bengal.  Its  primary  func- 
tions are:  (1)  To  create  funds  to 
lend  to  members  for  useful  and 
productive  purposes:  (2)  to  pro- 
cure and  supply  agricultural  and 
domestic  requirements  to  its  mem- 
bers; and  (3)  to  own  or  hire  go- 
downs  to  provide  member-owned 
facilities  for  domestic  purposes  and 
for  better  marketing. 
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The  area  of  operation  consists  of 
approximately  11  square  miles, 
which  has  1,400  families.  Of  these, 
90  percent  are  agriculturists  who 
chiefly  represent  emigrants  from 
East  Pakistan.  Land  in  the  area 
of  operation  is  reported  to  include 
approximately  5,400  acres.  Au- 
thorized share  capital  is  Rs.  60,000 
($12,632)  and  paid-up  share  capital 
is  Rs.  13,276  ($2,795)  .  From  July 
1,  1959,  to  February  26,  1960,  it  ad- 
vanced Rs.  20,125  ($4,237)  to 
members. 

This  society  is  an  affiliate  of  the 
Bongaon  Central  Cooperative  Mar- 
keting Society,  Ltd.  It  is  arrang- 
ing to  purchase  a  pumping  set  to 
provide  irrigation  service  for  mem- 
bers. It  also  operates  a  shop  for 
supplying  them  with  food  grains 
and  fertilizer.  As  of  February  26, 
1960,  the  association  reported  498 
members.  This  compared  with  365 
as  of  1957-58.  During  the  1959 
fiscal  year,  the  society  reported  a 
net  savings  of  Rs.  646  ($136). 

Processing  Cooperatives 

While  processing  associations 
also  may  market  farm  products, 
they  are  classified  separately  be- 
cause of  emphasis  on  the  functions 
they  perforin.  This,  too,  is  a  com- 
paratively new  development  among 
Indian  cooperatives  but  is  making 
considerable  progress  in  many  ag- 
ricultural areas  in  the  country. 

Problems  of  finance  coupled  with 
those  of  securing  member  support 
and  finding  competent  managerial 
personnel  must  be  dealt  with  by  In- 
dian marketing  cooperatives,  if  they 
are  to  successfully  process  the  vari- 
ous agricultural  products  they 
handle.  Notwithstanding  t  hese 
difficulties,  a  number  of  societies 
have  demonstrated  the  feasibility 
of  developing  processing  activities. 


Some  of  the  more  important  of 
these  cooperative  efforts  are  re- 
ported to  include:  Cotton  ginning 
in  Maharashtra,  Mysore,  and  Ker- 
ala ;  sugar  refining  factories  in  Ma- 
harashtra and  other  States ;  peanut 
(groundnuts)  processing,  paddy 
(rice)  dehusking;  and  coffee  curing 
in  Madras  and  Madhya  Pradesh. 

This  report  now  reviews  the 
operations  of  a  sugar  processing 
cooperative. 

The  Malegaon  Sahakari  Sakhar 
Karkhana,  Ltd. — This  cooperative 
was  organized  in  1955.  Its  board 
of  management  consists  of  16 
individuals  and — in  addition  to 
persons  in  the  area — includes  a 
representative  of  the  Poona  Central 
Cooperative  Bank,  Ltd.;  the  joint 
and  deputy  registrars  for  sugar ;  the 
executive  engineer,  Irrigation  Di- 
vision, Poona ;  and  a  representative 
of  the  Industrial  Finance  Corpora- 
tion of  India.  The  first  board  was 
nominated  by  the  Registrar  of  Co- 
op Societies,  of  the  previous  Bom- 
bay State,  and  will  hold  office  for 
the  first  5  years. 

The  organization's  authorized 
capital  is  Rs.  50  lakhs  ($1  million) 
divided  as  follows:  Rs.  35  lakhs 
($736,842)  divided  into  7,000 
shares  of  Rs.  500  ($105)  each  for 
producer  members;  Rs.  5  lakhs 
($105,263)  for  1,000  shares  of  Rs. 
500  ($105)  each  classed  as  ordinary 
shares,  which  are  for  issue  to  co- 
operative societies  and  banks;  and 
Rs.  10  lakhs  ($210,526)  for  2,000 
shares  of  Rs.  500  ($105)  each  of 
preferred  stock  for  issue  to  the  State 
Government  only. 

As  of  December  31,  1959,  this 
cooperative's  paid-up  share  capital 
consisted  of  Rs.  32  lakhs  ($673,684) . 
Members  for  the  same  fiscal  year 
were  classified  as  shown  in  the  next 
tabulation. 
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Type  Number 

Producer  1,  353 

Ordinary   18 

Nominal   199 

This  association  serves  13  villages 
within  a  radius  of  from  5  to  7  miles 
of  the  plant.  This  area  has  an  esti- 
mated sugarcane  acreage  of  ap- 
proximately 3,500  acres.  Crushing 
operations  started  in  November 
195T.  The  average  production  of 
sugarcane  per  acre  ranges  from  45 
to  50  tons,  and  the  plant  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  approximately  1,000  tons 
of  cane  daily. 

To  become  a  member,  a  producer 
must  have  a  minimum  of  one-half 
acre  of  sugarcane  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  contract  provisions,  must 
agree  to  sell  all  his  cane  through  the 
society.  Of  the  total  membership, 
633  have  less  than  1  acre ;  582,  from 
2  to  5  acres ;  125,  from  6  to  10  acres ; 
and  the  remaining  13,  over  10  acres. 

Farmers  report  that  the  average 
cost  of  cultivation  of  cane  is  ap- 
proximately Es.  1,800  ($380)  an 


acre  and  that  gross  receipts  average 
Rs.  2.000  ($421)  an  acre. 

Cane  crushed  was  equivalent  to 
103,000  tons  for  the  1057-58  crop 
year  and  128,000  tons  for  the  1958- 
59  crop  year.  A  subcommittee  has 
responsibility  for  accepting  bids 
from  sugar  purchasers  subject  to 
general  provisions  laid  down  by 
Government  policy. 

Cooperative  Farming 

Cooperative  farming  has  received 
considerable  attention  in  India. 
These  societies  generally  are  classi- 
fied into  four  groups.  These  are : 
(1)  Better  farming  societies,  (2) 
tenant  farming  societies,  (3)  joint 
farming  societies,  and  (4)  collec- 
tive farming  societies.  Each  type 
varies  considerably  and,  therefore, 
is  now  discussed  briefly. 

Better  Farming  Societies. — As  its 
name  indicates  this  type  of  cooper- 
ative society  places  its  chief  empha- 
sis upon  the  use  of  improved 
cultural  practices.    Lands  are  cul- 


Malegaon   Sahakari    Sakhar   Karkhana,    Ltd.,   a    sugar   refining   cooperative   in   Poona  District, 
Maharashtra  State,  has  its  main  facilities  in  this  building. 
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tivated  individually,  but  common 
efforts  are  undertaken  in  the  distri- 
bution of  seeds,  fertilizers,  and 
insecticides,  in  land  improvement, 
and  in  marketing  the  various  prod- 
ucts grown.  In  this  respect  they 
are  quite  similar  to  marketing  and 
purchasing  cooperatives  in  the 
United  States  and  to  primary  socie- 
ties in  India. 

Tenant  Farming  Societies. — These 
associations  lease  land  jointly  and 
divide  it  into  individual  holdings 
for  society  members.  Each  member 
pays  rent  for  the  land  he  farms,  and 
the  society  then  operates  substan- 
tially as  a  better  farming  society. 

Joint  Farming  Societies. — In  these 
organizations  members  pool  their 
land  and  cultivate  it  jointly.  Indi- 
vidual ownership,  however,  is  re- 
tained. Committees  are  elected  to 
manage  the  farms,  develop  cultural 
practices,  and  make  working  assign- 
ments. Net  proceeds  are  divided 
among  members  taking  into  account 
contributions  in  land  and  labor. 

Collective  Farming  Societies. — 
These  societies  provide  for  owner- 
ship of  land  by  the  society  and  for 
investing  all  title  and  rights  in  that 
organization.  Net  proceeds  are  dis- 
tributed in  proportion  to  the  wages 
earned  by  society  members. 

While  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
agitation  for  cooperative  farming 
in  one  form  or  another,  the  most 
recent  available  figures  indicate  that 
not  over  2,000  such  cooperatives 
are  in  existence  in  India  and  total 
area  involved  is  approximately 
200,000  acres.  Since  this  represents 
less  than  0.1  percent  of  cultivable 
land  in  India,  it  is  obvious  that  co- 
operative farming  has  made  but 
little  impact  on  the  overall  agricul- 
tural economy  of  the  Nation. 

While  there  are  compelling  rea- 
sons for  improvements  in  cultural 
practices    and    for  consolidating 


small  and  inefficient  holdings,  the 
Indian  landowner,  in  common  with 
farmers  elsewhere,  has  a  deep  and 
abiding  desire  to  own  and  operate 
his  own  land.  An  account  of  the 
operations  of  one  cooperative  farm- 
ing society  follows. 

Ashok  Sahdkari  Samudayik 
Shethi  Sangh,  Ltd.  (Poona  Dis- 
trict, Maharashtra  State),  a  coop- 
erative farming  society  has  31  mem- 
bers— 16  classified  as  working 
members  and  15  as  "sympathizers.'' 
The  latter  group  get  dividends  only 
on  share  capital  while  the  others, 
in  addition  to  dividends  and  wages 
of  Rs.  1.75  ($0.37)  a  day,  get  bo- 
nuses on  the  basis  of  number  of  days 
worked  with  the  cooperative — pro- 
viding returns  from  operations 
justify  a  bonus.  In  1959,  the  bonus 
amounted  to  Rs.  2.25  ($0.47)  a 
working  day. 

This  society  leases  362  acres  of 
land.  Approximately  50  acres  are 
irrigated  and  the  remainder  is  used 
for  cattle  grazing  and  hay  produc- 
tion. 

The  Society  employs  a  manager, 
who  is  a  graduate  of  an  agricultural 
college.  He  is  supervised  and  di- 
rected by  a  management  committee 
of  seven  members. 

Membership  in  this  committee  is 
elected  at  annual  meetings.  The  so- 
ciety has  electricity,  which  is  used 
for  crushing  cane  and  lifting  water. 

An  interesting  development  is  the 
fact  that  this  association  has  placed 
20,000  fish  in  its  water  tank  and 
expects  additional  income  from 
this  source.  It  also  provides  food 
grains  at  wholesale  rates  for  mem- 
bers as  well  as  furnishing  them 
with  half  a  seer  (not  quite  1  quart) 
of  milk  a  day.  First  aid  also  is 
available  to  members  and  workers 
and  in  some  instances  living  quar- 
ters are  available.  Principal  pro- 
duction is  rice  and  sugarcane. 
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For  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  1959, 
the  association  reported  net  savings 
of  Ks.  16,086  ($3,387)  of  which  Rs. 
255  ($54)  were  allocated  to  divi- 
dends, Rs.  4,022  ($847)  to  a  reserve 
fund,  Rs.  8,267  ($1,740)  as  a  bonus 
to  members,  Rs.  1,181  ($249)  as  a 
bonus  to  staff,  and  the  remainder  for 
other  purposes. 

The  society  plans  to  start  a  dairy 
and  also  to  set  up  a  small-scale  card- 
board plant. 

Irrigation  and  Other  Cooperatives 

Supplementing  many  State  irri- 
gation projects  are  irrigation  so- 
cieties organized  in  a  number  of 
States,  particularly  the  former 
State  of  Bombay  and  Uttar  Pra- 


desh. These  associations,  organ- 
ized on  a  local  basis,  have  made 
important  contributions  to  improv- 
ing the  productive  capacity  of  their 
members'  farms. 

Grain  bank  cooperatives  have 
come  into  operation  in  some  States, 
especially  the  former  State  of  Bom- 
bay and  Orissa  and  Bihar.  These 
are  most  common  in  areas  of  limited 
banking  facilities,  for  they  lend 
themselves  to  the  making  and  pay- 
ment of  loans  in  kind.4  Grains  also 
are  acceptable  deposits. 

Other  types  of  cooperatives  that 
serve  farm  people  in  India  are 
transportation  societies,  fencing  as- 
sociations, forest  laboring  coopera- 
tives, and  better  living  societies. 


PART  III— PROBLEMS  AND  NEEDS 


Problems  confronting  Indian  co- 
operatives to  a  large  extent  reflect 
their  degree  of  maturity  and  the 
prevailing  economic  and  cultural 
patterns  that  exist. 

India  presents  a  unique  mixture 
of  old  and  new.  For  instance,  re- 
ligious and  cultural  patterns  are  of 
long  standing.  Economic  develop- 
ments, however,  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly important  and  their  im- 
plications are  far-reaching. 

Cooperatives,  too,  are  a  compara- 
tively new  institution  in  India. 
In  fact  they  are  somewhat  newer 
even  than  the  55  years  generally 
reported  as  the  age  of  India's  mod- 


ern cooperative  development.  This 
is  because  much  of  the  impetus  the 
program  has  received  has  followed 
the  decline  of  its  paternalistic 
character  with  the  achievement  of 
National  independence  in  1947. 
With  such  conditions  it  is  natural 
that  growing  pains  should  develop. 

Nevertheless,  to  an  outside  ob- 
server it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
regularity  with  which  many  of  the 
same  basic  problems  prevail  in  both 
India  and  the  United  States.  Some 
of  the  more  important  problems  and 
needs  that  confront  agricultural 
cooperatives  in  India  are  now  ex- 
amined. 


To  Reduce  Illiteracy  Among  Villagers 


THE  FACT  that  80  percent  of 
the  rural  population  of  India 
cannot  read  or  write  obviously  cre- 
ates serious  problems  as  far  as  co- 
operatives are  concerned.  Hand  in 
hand  with  illiteracy  go  suspicion 


and  fear  of  the  unknown.  Con- 
sequently, cooperative  leaders  con- 

4  This  means  that  loans  are  in  the 
form  of  grain  as  the  repayments  are. 
Repayments  are  often  at  the  rate  of  1% 
unit  for  each  unit  of  seed  received. 
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front  many  handicaps  in  trying 
to  develop  an  understanding  of  the 
economic  nature  of  a  cooperative 
and  the  contributions  that  these  so- 
cieties can  make  to  Indian  farmers. 

Some  encouragement,  however, 
exists  in  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
high  degree  of  native  intelligence 
among  these   farmers.    Many  of 


them  have  demonstrated  an  in- 
tuitive understanding  of  the  vari- 
ous practices  that  can  contribute  to 
improvement  in  their  farming 
methods.  It  would  be  a  mistake 
to  confuse  lack  of  schooling  with 
an  inevitable  failure  to  appreci- 
ate the  possible  contributions  of 
cooperatives. 


To  Minimize  Power  of  Money  Lenders 


REFERENCE  is  frequently  made 
to  the  strong  hold  that  the  money 
lender  has  on  the  Indian  farmer. 
While  it  generally  is  conceded  that 
he  occupies  a  strategic  position  in 
the  agricultural  economy  of  the 
country  and  is  in  a  position  to  ex- 
tract a  high  toll,  it  should  be  rec- 
ognized that  he  frequently  provides 
the  services  that  are,  or  at  least  ap- 
pear, important  to  the  borrower. 


This  fact  suggests  that  if  Indian 
cooperatives  are  to  become  an  in- 
creasingly important  factor  in  the 
Indian  economy,  they  will  need  to 
increase  the  flexibility  of  their  oper- 
ations, improve  their  service,  re- 
duce their  costs,  and  in  general  do  a 
more  effective  job  in  furnishing 
their  members  with  the  credit  and 
related  services  now  provided  b}^ 
established  money  lenders. 


To  Develop  Necessary  Facilities  and  Employees 


FOR  COOPERATIVES  to  de- 
velop an  effective  program  of 
processing,  marketing,  and  distri- 
bution, greater  attention  will  need 
to  be  given  to  developing  necessary 
supporting  facilities  and  services 
and  to  training  employees  to 
operate  them.  These  facilities  and 
services  include  storage,  refrig- 
eration, market  information,  es- 
tablishment and  use  of  grades  and 
standards,  packaging,  transporta- 
tion arrangements,  and  economical 
dist  ribution  channels. 

Likewise  credit  and  supply  co- 
operatives need  to  give  increased 


effort  to  coordinating  their  efforts 
with  improved  cultural  and  farm 
management  practices. 

The  emphasis  that  currently  is 
being  put  on  warehousing  is  illus- 
trative of  the  fact  that  the  Indian 
Government  recognizes  the  need  for 
better  facilities  and  more  efficient 
services.  It  is  obvious  that  coopera- 
tives will  need  either  to  establish 
such  facilities  and  services  them- 
selves or  to  obtain  them  through 
other  agencies — if  they  are  to  pro- 
vide an  effective  and  integrated 
service  capable  of  achieving  sig- 
nificant results  for  farmers. 


To  Work  Out  Effective 

IX  GENERAL,  adequate  research 
relating  to  the  operations  of  In- 


Operating  Standards 

dian  cooperatives  is  lacking.  This 
applies  to  research  on  both  Cen- 
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tral  Government  and  State  levels. 
"While  some  of  the  cooperative 
banks  have  developed  operating 
and  financial  ratios  for  compara- 
tive purposes,  little  information  is 
available  to  enable  the  various  kinds 
of  societies  to  compare  operating 
costs  and  evaluate  business  per- 
formance. 

Further  research  might  advan- 
tageously be  directed  to  the  whole 
question  of  capital  formation  and 
the  relationship  of  credit  costs  to 
such  considerations  as  size  of  loan 
and  overdue  and  unpaid  accounts. 


Development  of  such  guideposts 
is  highly  desirable,  if  agricultural 
cooperatives  in  India  are  to  develop 
means  for  effectively  checking  on 
their  operating  performance.  In 
fact,  the  best  way  to  proceed  in  re- 
solving the  much-discussed  issue  of 
small-  versus  large-size  cooperatives 
might  well  be  to  turn  the  spotlight 
of  objective  research  on  it.  Cer- 
tainly sound  practices  must  be  based 
on  sound  policies,  and  such  policies 
can  best  be  based  on  an  examination 
of  results  achieved  under  various 
methods  of  operation. 


Present  facilities  of  Lucknow  Cooperative  Milk  Union,  Lucknow,  Uttar  Pradesh  State,  one  of  numer- 
ous marketing  societies  in  India  that  are  making  considerable  progress.  Below  are  new, 
expanded  facilities  under  construction. 
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To  Obtain  Financial  Support  From  Members 


AS  A  MATTER  of  Indian  Gov- 
ernment policy,  large  amounts 
of  money  have  been  directed  into 
the  cooperative  system.  This  has 
applied  on  both  a  National  and  a 
State  level.  Moreover,  it  is  gen- 
erally recognized  that  Indian  farm- 
ers, because  of  their  limited  finan- 
cial resources,  are  not  in  a  position 
to  contribute  heavily  to  cooperative 
financing. 

Nevertheless  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  concentrated  efforts  can 
be  made  to  increase  the  financial 
responsibility  of  members  to  their 
cooperatives.  Such  a  development 
would  increase  the  interest  of  In- 
dian farmers  in  the  welfare  of  their 


cooperatives.  Moreover,  it  would 
reflect  increased  confidence  on  the 
part  of  these  farmers  in  the  future 
prospects  for  their  associations. 

There  is  need  for  further  build- 
ing the  net  worth  of  Indian  coop- 
eratives. This  suggests  that  it 
might  be  well  for  these  cooper- 
atives to  stop  paying  dividends  on 
stock — a  practice  that  is  presently 
common  among  Indian  societies. 

Finally,  there  is  need,  too.  for 
officials  of  credit  cooperatives  and 
other  agricultural  leaders  to  further 
integrate  and  develop  closer  work- 
ing relations  in  their  mutual  efforts 
to  improve  the  economic  position 
of  Indian  farmers. 


To  Emphasize  Personnel  Training  and  Development 


THE  PERSONNEL  training  pro- 
gram underway  in  India  has 
made  important  contributions  to 
various  levels  of  cooperative  em- 
ployment. A  large  and  dedicated 
core  of  competent  civil  servants  in 
the  field  of  cooperative  endeavor 
now  exists.  There  is,  however,  need 
to  expand  and  develop  this  program 
even  further,  if  the  large  number 
of  associations  serving  Indian  farm- 
ers are  to  have  the  benefits  of  bet- 
ter trained  personnel.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  growing  need  to  put  em- 
phasis on  training  the  directors, 
managers,  and  senior  staff  members 
of  these  associations. 

People  also  need  to  be  trained  in 
the  techniques  of  getting  the  coop- 
erative story  to  the  individual  farm- 
ers who  make  up  the  membership 


of  primary  societies.  Training- 
would  be  more  effective,  too,  if 
greater  emphasis  were  placed  on 
practical  aspects  of  problems  such 
as  limiting  credit  by  improving  pro- 
duction practices.  In  view  of  the 
large  number  of  Indian  farmers, 
this  is  a  Herculean  task.  The  need 
is  brought  into  better  focus,  how- 
ever, when  we  recognize  that  only 
in  this  way  can  a  broader  base  of 
local  leadership  be  developed. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  as 
soon  as  practicable  many  responsi- 
bilities now  assumed  by  Govern- 
ment should  be  turned  over  to  vil- 
lage members.  It  is  not  always 
realized,  however,  that  this  can  be 
done  only  when  members  are  suffi- 
ciently trained  to  assume  greater 
responsibility. 


To  Achieve  Greater  Coordination  of  Effort 

THE  BROAD  front  on  which  to  assist  with  problems  of  co- 
the  Indian  Government  attempts    operatives  suggests  the  need  for  de- 
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veloping  techniques  to  coordinate 
the  efforts  of  the  various  groups 
concerned.  For  example,  m  any 
Government  programs  that  affect 
cooperatives  are  sometimes  under- 
taken without  consulting  with  the 
cooperative  leaders  concerned. 
Further  coordination  is  needed  to 
bring  together  Government  officials 
and  cooperative  leaders,  particu- 
larly as  applied  to  the  programs  of 
the  Central  and  the  State  Gov- 
ernments. 

Greater  emphasis  seems  to  be 
needed  on  bringing  together  direc- 
tors and  managers  of  local  societies 
and  various  block  leaders  and  other 
Extension  personnel  responsible  for 
developing  overall  agricultural  pro- 
grams in  local  communities.  Atten- 
tion at  all  times  should  be  directed 
toward  improving  ways  by  which 
cooperatives  can  serve  farmers  more 
efficiently. 


Less  emphasis,  too,  may  be  desir- 
able on  rigid  formalities  as  to  co- 
operative structure.  This  suggests 
the  desirability  of  developing  a  flex- 
ible approach  when  it  comes  to  co- 
operatives. 

If  the  experience  in  America  is 
any  guide,  it  has  demonstrated  that 
no  one  pattern  is  the  answer  when 
it  comes  to  achieving  the  most  effec- 
tive cooperative  structure.  Such 
structure  must  reflect  the  ability 
and  interest  of  people,  services  to 
be  provided,  and  the  communities 
to  be  served. 

American  experience  has  demon- 
strated, moreover,  that  flexibility  is 
a  great  asset  in  improving  the  time- 
liness with  which  various  services 
are  provided.  Such  flexibility  and 
timeliness  are  hard  to  achieve  when 
the  cooperative  mold  is  predeter- 
mined by  Government  regulation 
and  direction. 


To  Determine  Most  Effective  Role  of  Government 


MUCH  discussion  is  going  on  in 
India  at  the  present  time  as 
to  what  the  role  of  Government 
should  be  in  the  development  of 
cooperatives.  It  is  generally  recog- 
nized that  to  date  cooperative 
achievements  reflect  Government 
efforts  in  support  of  this  institution. 

Reports  of  the  Ford  Foundation 
and  others  suggest  the  desirability 
of  continuing  present  forms  of  as- 
sistance and  further  encourage- 
ment, particularly  as  they  relate  to 
(1)  development  of  effective  ac- 
counts and  audits,  (2)  further 
training  of  personnel,  and  (3)  the 
continued  and  expanded  use  of  co- 
operatives as  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment in  distributing  production 
supplies  and  encouraging  improved 
farm  practices,  in  marketing  farm 


products,  and  in  providing  the 
necessary  price  inducements  to  en- 
courage the  production  desired. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
role  of  Government  in  personnel 
training  programs  will  need  to  be 
intensified,  if  additional  improve- 
ments are  to  be  achieved.  More- 
over, it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
a  more  comprehensive  research  pro- 
gram designed  to  evaluate  operat- 
ing performance  and  to  test  on  a 
pilot-plant  basis  various  methods, 
practices,  and  procedures  should  be 
developed  on  both  National  and 
State  levels. 

It  seems  important,  too,  that  in- 
creased emphasis  be  placed  on 
bringing  the  Indian  farmer  more 
actively  into  cooperative  activities. 
To  the  extent  that  his  financial  in- 
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terests  are  increased,  that  he  is 
better  informed,  that  directors  are 
more  effectively  trained,  and  op- 
erating performance  demonstrates 
contributions  that  can  be  made,  the 
villager  can  be  expected  to  seek 
greater  participation  in  the  affairs 
of  his  cooperative. 

Thus  it  seems  desirable  to  em- 
phasize the  growing  role  of  the 
individual  in  cooperative  develop- 
ment and  the  increased  responsi- 
bilities of  Government  in  education, 
guidance,  and  research. 

Xo  doubt  there  will  be  continued 
emphasis  on  the  need  for  protecting 
the  financial  contributions  of  Gov- 
ernment to  cooperatives.  To  the 
extent  that  greater  member  partici- 
pation is  achieved.  Government 
efforts  could  be  lessened — or  if 
maintained,  greater  results  might 
be  realized. 

These  problems  point  up  two 
basic  areas  that  at  this  time  are 
the  limiting  factors  in  Indian  co- 
operatives and  must  be  dealt  with 
successfully  if  substantial  progress 


is  to  result  in  providing  strong 
units  at  the  various  levels,  par- 
ticularly the  village  level.  These 
are  (1)  developing  better  member 
understanding  and  (2)  achieving 
more  competent  management. 

The  importance  of  developing 
proper  appreciation  of  responsi- 
bilities on  the  part  of  directors, 
managers,  and  employees  and  of 
improving  business  efficiency,  how- 
ever, only  calls  attention  to  the 
degree  to  which  the  same  basic 
problems  in  cooperation  exist  the 
world  over. 

Such  differences  as  prevail  be- 
tween India  and  the  United  States 
in  these  respects  are  largely  differ- 
ences of  degree.  They  emphasize, 
too.  that  American  experience  in 
nearly  100  years  of  experimenta- 
tion— often  on  a  trial  and  error 
basis — has  served  to  develop  a  hard 
core  of  cooperative  principles  and 
practices  that  can  and  are  serving  as 
guideposts  for  farmer  members  in 
improving  the  operations  of  their 
cooperatives. 
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Glossary 


The  exchange  value  of  a  rupee  at  the  time  this  study  was  com- 
pleted was  4.75  to  the  U.S.  dollar.  All  conversions  in  this  report 
were  calculated  on  that  basis. 

1.  Units  of  measurement : 

One  rupee — A  unit  of  Indian  money  with  a  value  of  approxi- 
mately 21  cents.  It  has  substantially  the  same  position  in 
the  Indian  monetary  system  that  the  dollar  has  in  ours. 

One  lakh— 100,000. 

One  crore— 10,000,000. 

2.  Districts — A  geographic  subdivision  somewhat  comparable  to  our 

county.  It  often  is  the  basis  for  the  establishment  of  various 
types  of  cooperatives  that  ( 1 )  include  as  their  members  primary 
societies,  and  (2)  in  turn  are  members  of  statewide  associations. 

3.  Godown — An  Indian  name  for  a  warehouse. 

4.  Gur — Partially  processed  sugar  similar  to  brown  sugar  in  the 

United  States. 

5.  Ghee — Liquefied  butter ;  a  popular  cooking  fat. 

6.  Seer — 2  pounds. 
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